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“[’VE got it settled now,” remarked my father, 
one bleak day last January. 

“What?—a tour in England?—Scotland?—lIre- 
land ?—or—” 

“ South Africa!” ae gece’ “Ves, David, we 
will go to the Cape this summer!” 
- And in this swift, decisive manner was an im- 
portant trip settled. The idea did not look at all 
amiss. The Galeka and Gaika risings had been 
quelled; South Africa seemed settled. But the 
Zulu war broke out. The horror of Isandhlwana 
fell like a thunder-clap upon the British public. 
Our friends felt assured we would never visit South 
Africa now. They thought we would be going 
with our lives in our hand, liable to be seized and 
kept by Ketchwayo as his perpetual Court Min- 
‘strels. Zulu war or no Zulu war, we had secured 
our passages by the splendid Donald Currie line of 
steamers running to the Cape. Carpet-bag in 
hand, I started off, followed a fortnight after by my 
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father and two sisters; while my brothers, Robert 
and James, departed to prosecute vocal studies in 
Milan. 

At the Cape we determined to visit India dur- 
ing the forthcoming winter, as my brothers had 
decided on another student season in Italy. After 
a few days’ rest at our home in Edinburgh, we are 
now on the point of sailing for Calcutta. 

Encouraged by the reception given to “Kennedy’s 
Colonial Travel” (the account of our tour through 
Australia, New Zealand, and Canada), I have been 
tempted to continue the story of “Singing Round 
the World.’ The present volume of our South 
African travel was entirely written on the voyage 
home from the Cape, and is virtually a transcription 
from the notes made during an arduous tour. 
These facts must plead excuse for any signs of 
haste. 

DAVID KENNEDY, Juntor. 


8 St ANDREW’s TERRACE, NEWINGTON, 
EDINBURGH, Ist October 1879. — 
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VOYAGE TO THE CAPE—ARRIVING IN TABLE-BAY—-DESCRIPTION 
OF CAPE TOWN—THE MALAYS—A DUTCH LANDLADY—TABLE 
_ MOUNTAIN—THE SUBURBS OF CAPE TOWN, ; 


%T was a blowy, sunny day. The harbour: 
of Dartmouth, one’s deau-zdeal of a haven, 
looked fresh and lovely—the green and 
wooded heights dappled with the swift- 
fleeting shadows of the breeze-blown 
clouds—the town smiling in the sunlight, and its 
numerous outlying villas nestling in umbrageous 
timber. The high hills that shelter the estuary of 
the pretty river Dart were bright in their young 
spring bloom, as if glad to be released from 
winter's thrall. The sheet of water was alive with 
small craft, which circled round the great centre of 
attraction, the “ Dublin Castle” steamship, about 
to start with reinforcements for the Cape. Her 
decks were swarming with troops—six companies 
of the third battalion of the 60th Rifles. The 
saloon was thronged with officers and civilian pas- 
sengers, among the latter being noticeable several 


of those jackals of history, “our own specials.” 
A 
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Good-byes were being said right and left. The 
steam-horn blew its hollow warning blast, echoed 
and ‘re-echoed from the encircling hills, and the 
noble ship sailed on her fateful voyage. The band 
of thé regiment played “God save the Queen,” — 
while every man bared his head. Then amid the 
multitudinous roar of the seven hundred soldiers 
who thronged the bulwarks and rigging, the ship's 
cannon fired, and “ Auld Lang Syne” blared upon 
the ocean breeze, answered by the same heart- 
cheering tune from a band upon the headland. 
Around a church and graveyard, on a projecting 
point, had gathered a vast crowd of spectators, 
lining terrace and wall, and their farewell cheers 
seemed representative of the good wishes of the 
nation. The hill blossomed white with handker- 
chiefs. The lusty shouts from shore made one 
cast politics and party to the winds, set the blood. 
a-tingling, and brought a patriotic sparkle to the 
eye. The tug-boat and a faithful launch lingered 
round the vessel for a time—then, with a “God- 
speed,” they dropped astern, as the sounds of the 
world-wide social anthem fell faint upon the ear. 
The soldiers were all attired for the voyage in 
dark-grey overcoats and coarse drooping cowls, 
giving one the idea of an insurrection of some 
hundreds of Masaniellos. As a rule, they were 
not idle—now, like a swarm of ants, coming up 
with their hammocks to the fresh air; now, forty 
or fifty of them at a time, helping the sailors to 
haul the main-brace, or set a topsail; now gather- 
ing round some companion, who danced a jig to 
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the music of a tin whistle. The greatest treat of all 
was when the men felt moved to sing their barrack- 
ditties. Patriotic songs were most in favour, and 
it was positively thrilling to hear sentiments of 
honour and valour trolled forth in the twilight, to 
an accompaniment of sea-billows, by a chorus of 
two or three hundred voices. The strains of war 
have tenfold more meaning and power from soldier 
than from civilian throats, especially, as in this case, 
the solo vocalist had wonderful gift of zmprompiu, 
and could introduce apt allusions to the fields of 
glory at the Cape, and the honourable graves that 
awaited the 60th Rifles there. So, amid storm and 
sunshine, and in pleasant company, we voyaged to 
‘South Africa. 

“Land, ho!” There, on the horizon, one bright 
sunny forenoon in March, appeared the rugged 
ranges of the Cape, with the unmistakable Table 
- Mountain, though seen for the first time, towering 
up like an old familiar friend. There, too, were 
the Twelve Apostles,—a dozen peaks as varied in 
_character as their celebrated namesakes, and look- 
ing as grim as when, amid the tempest, they heard 
the impious Dutchman swear to weather the great 
Cape. The restless-looking mountain chain shone 
tawnily under the blue heavens, and loomed larger 
and larger, till early in the afternoon we arrived in 
Table Bay. No port we have seen has such a 
magnificent setting as Cape Town. Dunedin, with 
its wooded hills; Port Lyttleton, with its volcanic 
heights; Taranaki, with the lofty cone of Mount 
Egmont; Quebec, seated on embattled cliffs ; 
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Gibraltar, with its historic rock—must all give 
place to the capital of South Africa. It lies in a 
bright, fresh-looking crescent on the edge of the 
bay. The streets rise gently from the shore, and 
break away on the back slopes into nestling villas 
and gardens, the majestic Table Mountain shutting 
in the whole scene, with its soaring precipices, 4000 
feet high. 

Alongside the wharf, we found ourselves under 
a broiling sun, with hundreds of blacks awaiting 
us, and scores of Europeans, boasting puggarees, 
linen coats, and white umbrellas. The gangway 
was shoved on board by a dozen coolies, “ bossed” 
by a burly Scottish gentleman, whose “braid 
Scots” tones were the first words that greeted us 
in South Africa. The motley throng was backed 
by a long string of light-painted hansom cabs, 
driven by Malays, hailing one of whom I was 
conveyed along the coal-dusty wharves. 

“Any cigars or jewellery?” A gold-braided 
official in the middle of the road, like a highway- 
man, seized my horse’s head, and I had to report 
myself at the Custom-House. Here a number of 
my fellow-passengers were undergoing a searching 
ordeal. The floor of the shed was littered with 
shirts, socks, slippers, and wearing apparel gene- 
rally, while over the emptied boxes stooped the 
unlucky owners, apoplectic with rage and exertion. 
Fortunately my luggage was passed at once. I 
said laughingly, “That's surely because I’ve a 
Scotch face ;’ and the answer was, “ You’re about 
right there, sir!”’ , 
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Cape Town at last! Its rocky background 
loomed up grander than ever. The ranges that 
tower over the city are in three sections: the 
Devil's Peak, a splendid rugged mass; then the 
Table, with its straight sky-line; then another peak 
called the Lion’s Head, and a rounded hill, the 
Lion’s Rump, on which is placed the signal-station. 
The lion in this case is not so obvious as in our 
Arthur's Seat, though its head is fully as lofty. 

The streets of Cape Town are unpaved, and the 
drainage is open. They are dusty and dirty by 
day, and unsavoury by night. The houses lack 
the comfort and shade one expects in a warm 
climate. Few verandahs greet the eye—scarcely 
any awnings. The folks on the sunny side of the 
way darken their houses with shutters—the streets 
all seem to be struck blind about mid-day. There 
is a loneliness and a glare that are very oppressive. 
The houses have bare staring fronts——large win- 
dows with innumerable small panes, and square 
flat roofs, that give an Oriental suggestion to the 
city; while their Dutch origin is but too plainly 
marked by that wonderful creation, the “ stoep” 
(pronounced “stoop”). This is a stone platform, 
from four to five feet high, raised in front of each 
house, and reached by a small flight of steps. 
Every stoep is separated from its neighbour, either 
by a low stone or brick parapet, or by a break; 
and as it abuts some three or four feet, occupies 
the place where the pavement should be. The 
stoep is a discomfort to everybody except the 
owner; for, as most of the houses and stores have 
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them, the foot passenger has to be continually 
swerving off the desultory side-walk into the dusty 
street, The stoeps were originally built by the 
Dutch people, to secure seclusion at their front 
windows. I must say it is a great luxury to sit 
on a stoep and sip tea on one of the starry even- 
ings that are the pride of these latitudes. ot 

The chief thoroughfare is Adderley Street, which 
contains stores, offices, and warehouses that would 
grace any city in the world. The Parade, too—a 
large open space in the heart of Cape Town—is 
overlooked by several fine buildings : the Commer- 
cial Exchange, the Mutual Hall, and others. Then 
there is St George’s Street, shut off at one end by 
St George’s Cathedral, in close proximity to which 
edifice are the newspaper offices. An interesting 
building to the stranger is Government House, » 
about as sensible a building of the kind as any one 
could wish, having a comfortable dignity about it, 
an aristocratic homeliness that strikes one very 
favourably. The principal feature of Cape Town is 
ts Botanical Gardens, which are not so good, how- 
ever, as they might be under such skies. But close 
to them is the delightful Avenue,—a mile of shady 
walk, cool in the summer sun, and charming in the | 
Cape moon. Be 

What a mixture of nationalities is in Cape 
Town! English, Dutch, Malays, Mozambiquers, 
Indians, Kafirs, and “ Cape Town Boys” (descend- 
ants of St Helena immigrants),—all shades of 
colour, ranging from deepest negro night, through 
twilight of half and quarter castes, to pure white 
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European. It is the mongrel city of the world. 
Mr Smith sells drapery; Dirk Nieuwenhuys does 
all kinds of house-painting; Abdol Jamsetjee deals 
in curios; Macnab is there with his groceries; 
Jalaza Japartee, good woman, is excellent at 
laundry-work. 

Cape Town has 33,000 inhabitants. The most 
numerous class are the Malays. The men sport 
large broad-brimmed hats of basket-work, and many 
have coloured handkerchiefs tied round their heads. 
The women flaunt gay head-dresses, and when a 
wedding or a feast takes place, the streets are 
ablaze with colour. The dresses are of the most 
expensive materials. At one marriage, the bride 
wore in the morning a blue silk, in the afternoon 
.pink satin, and in the evening white satin, with 
pearls in her hair; the invitation cards were in 
silver and gold; and the bride was a washer- 
woman! The Malays are an industrious people. 
The men are cab-drivers, warehousemen, carpenters, 
masons; the women sell fruit and wash clothes. 
They are all Mahommedans. One forenoon I 
visited their mosque, a small building in a side 
street. At the door lay a heap of boots and shoes, 
belonging to the Faithful, and watched by a crowd 
of boys, who pester the visitor for douceurs. The 


worshippers seemed of the better class, and the 


variegated colours of their robes made up a brilliant 
spectacle. They sat cross-legged, each on his own 
little strip of carpet. The old priest or “imaum” 
read the Koran, and the white turbans rose and fell 
as the congregation prostrated themselves—now 
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raising their arms and shouting, now standing, now 
kneeling, now kissing the ground—till by-and-by © 
they picked up their mats and left. The manners 
and customs of the Cape Malays would occupy 
pages in description. But though forming the 
largest proportion of the population of Cape Town, 
they are a mere accident—a remnant of the old 
Dutch days of slavery. They are not found in any 
numbers out of Cape Town. 

Next come the Dutch. Cape Town is Dutch, 
and Dutch it will be for many a long day to come. 
It has a Dutch Mayor, and the Town Council is 
largely made up of Dutchmen. The Dutch lan- 
guage is all but universal. The Scotch store- 
keeper speaks it, so does the Malay; the “Cape 
Town Boys” speak it; the Mozambiquers, the East 
Indian coolies, the Kafirs, all speak it. You can 
walk through street after street of “Kapstadt” and 
not hear one word of English. Strange to say, the 
British element is numerically the weakest, but it 
is to it we owe what vital energy Cape Town pos- 
sesses ; to it we owe the finer buildings and street 
improvements; and to it we look for the future 
progress of the city and the colony generally. 

We lived: at a boarding-house in Bree Street, 
which, as its Dutch name implies, was a broad 
street, up and down which the breezes blew alter- 
nately from the bay and from the mountain. The 
house was distinctly Dutch, and the landlady even 
more so. She was a stout old lady, and sat at the 
head of her table with a domestic queenliness, 
issuing her commands in Dutch to her daughter- 
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in-law and little black serving-girls. The good 
Frau kept a homely and most bounteous table. 
The side-dishes were Dutch, but though it is the 
. fashion at the Cape to rail against Dutch cookery, 
we must honestly confess to a sincere relish for the 
old lady’s “arrangements”’ of fish, flesh, and fowl. 
I may state that our luggage was conveyed upstairs 
by two Kafirs, whom the landlady called “bad 
boys” for engaging in the last war; but the poor 
fellows protested, with sweating anxiety, that they 
were not rebels, but had been “fighting for Queen 
Victoria.” There are only a few Kafirs in Cape 
Town, and these are mainly Galeka prisoners, 
working on the breakwater. We noticed a giant 
chief, loaded with chains, engaged in that great en- 
gineering work. Seeing these able-bodied blacks, 
we remarked to a bystander that the prisoners 
might rise any night and fire:the town. “Oh,” 
said he, with a languid yawn, “they’re too lazy!” 
This breakwater is a great necessity for the com- 
mercial well-being of the city. Table Bay is com- 
modious, but it is far from reliable. It faces the 
north, and in some winds becomes a raging sea. 
Many a goodly vessel has dragged anchor and been 
wrecked on its shores. 

One day we called on the Rev. Mr Russell, the 


minister of the “Scotch Church,’ who took us 


round to the Mission School connected therewith. 
This was presided over by another Scotsman, Mr 
Nicol. The scholars were composed of English, 
Scotch, Dutch, and coloured children. They sang 
some pieces to us very well—the voices struck 
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us as being more than usually mellow. One part- 
song was “ Weel may the boatie row,” a duet in 
which was sung by a Dutch girl and a Malay! 
I must congratulate Mr Nicol on the way he had 
drilled those two girls in the Scottish accent. On 
Sunday we went of course to the Scotch Church. 
It has a fine Corinthian front, shaded beautifully 
by a number of gum-trees. The sanitary properties 
of this tree are well known. The clergyman is 
often visited by the Malays, who ask for twigs of it 
to put in the coffins of their dead friends, and 
strew about the house. . The church was well 
attended. The singing was good, and helped by a 
harmonium. The “minister’s man” was an old 
grey-haired black, who went into the pulpit with 
all the solemn deportment associated with this 
honourable office, and looked well in his broad- 
cloth surtout and ‘white neck-tie. I sat next a. 
black girl, who sang lustily, in a good soprano voice, 
the tunes of “St Asaph” and “French,” as if she 
had been a true-blue Presbyterian in Edinburgh or 
Glasgow. The Scotch Church at the Cape, like 
that of Australia, is not broken up into “ bodies.” 
There is no distinction of Auld Kirk, Free, or 
Weeaere! 

We gave eleven entertainments in the Mutual 
- Hall,—the largest and best hall in Cape Town, 
though it is not too commodious. The Scottish 
element was very strong in our audiences, and we 
were told we had been the means of uniting our 
countrymen together, welding them, as it were, while 
under the warmth of Scottish sentiment and song. 
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Amongst those who attended our concerts was the 
Hon. Saul Solomon, the celebrated member of the 
Legislative Assembly, and head of one of the most 
important printing and publishing establishments 
in South Africa. He labours under the physical 
drawback of being about the smallest man one ever 
saw, but despite this he wields great power in the 
House, and no measure passes without his opinion 
thereon being listened to with the utmost respect, 
both by friend and foe. We had a good many 
Malays amongst our auditors. The Malays are 
exceedingly musical. In the beautiful starry even- 
ings you hear their part-songs, some of the fellows 
singing at their open windows; and now and again 
a string of them extending across the broad street 
and shouting ballads to the accompaniment of 
guitar and concertina. They have very quick ears. 
The latest success of the concert-room is reproduced 
immediately in the streets of the Malay quarter. 
How we admired that Table Mountain! It 
heaves itself up at you every moment of the day. 
In the heat and hurry of business you must perforce 
turn at the street-corner and have another look at 
it. No one, to see Table Mountain overhanging 
the city, towering up in the blue heavens, almost 
_ within stone’s throw as it seems, would imagine it 
‘was on speaking terms with the clouds. But by- 
and-by you will see a tiny film of vapour steal out 
like an emanation from its granite front. Then the ~ 
clouds will surge round its base, lapping up in great 
tongues, or sun-lit flames of mist. The moisture- 
Jaden winds come up from the south, and strik- 
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ing the mountain, condense on the lee side into. 
that wonderful “ table-cloth,’—the only table-cloth 
that ever raised a human being above material 
things! The grand mass of shining cloud, white 
and resplendent, spreads itself like an immense 
ostrich feather along the flat ridge of the moun- 
tain—or again, will pour swiftly down the sheer 
granite precipices in a perfect Niagara of vapour, 
that melts away just before it touches the valley. 
The cloud-phenomena of Table Mountain are a 
-world’s wonder. The “table-cloth” predicts the 
dreaded “south-easter” that comes tearing round 
the rugged flanks of the mountain, sending the red 
dust flying, and flinging gravel and pebbles fiercely 
in your face. Though a nuisance, the south-easter 
is called the “ Doctor of Cape Town.” 

The weather was warm when we landed, March 
being an autumn month at the Cape; but it was 
never very oppressive, more especially as vigorous 
breezes blew in from the sea. The climate is 
certainly good—“ an excellent Pick-me-up,” as the 
townsfolks advertise it to the stranger. Grapes 
were in full swing. The breakfast-table was 
copiously supplied with them every morning, and 
Cape wine was also freely laid upon the table at 
dinner, which proved as much the cheapness of 
the article as the beneficence of our landlady. 
Grapes, too, met the eye at every street corner, 
sold by the fat Malay woman, who aE the place 
of the British “ apple-wife.” 

The climate enables people to adopt earlier 
hours than at home. Soon after our arrival, I 
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had occasion to call on a portly dignified gentle- 
man, who, in the old country, would not have been 
visible before eleven in the forenoon, but who was 
in his office by nine. That same morning, at half- 
past seven, I saw young ladies, fashionably dressed, 
strolling along the Parade. The shops open at 
eight A.M., and shut at half-past five or six, so that 
there is no expense for lighting. In fact, even in 
some of the larger stores, there is no gas laid on. 
One young lady told us she rose regularly at five, 
had breakfast at half-past five, dined at eleven, 
supped at five, and went to bed at seven. She 
added that therefore she required a bottle of smell- 
ing-salts to keep herself awake at our concerts! 
We had a pleasant walk round by the Kloof, 
the valley that separates the Lion’s Head from 
Table Mountain. On the seaward side, the hills 
are covered with the most gigantic boulders I ever 
saw. The prospect—looking down the chain of 
mountains that forms the mighty buttress of the 
Cape of Good Hope, with the sea breaking white 
in the many inlets and bays—was grand in the 
extreme. On our way past the Lion’s Head, we 
saw those unique silver trees, whose glossy leaves 
are so much prized for their beauty and rarity. 
Nowhere else in South Africa can these silver leaves 
be found. Another walk we had was up to the 
Plat Klip, or Flat Stone, a favourite pic-nic spot in 
the lower slopes of Table Mountain. To reach it, 
we had a stiff climb, following the course of a stream, 
shaded by trees, where all the clothes-washing of 
Cape Town is performed. Such a sight! For a 
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mile and a-half up the channel of the burnie, were 
crowds of Malay women, washing clothes, banging 
them on the rocks, and scrubbing them with husks 
of Indian corn. Our way wound amongst the clothes, 
which lay everywhere. To parody Shakespeare, 
there were “shirts upon stones, socks in the running 
brooks, petticoats on trees, and linen on every- 
thing.” The bushes were covered thickly with 
fruit-hosiery. Such a clatter of tongues !—a mile 
and a-half of women up to the knees in soapy 
water! Even when. we had ascended above the 
washing altitude, we could hear their voices rising 
from the trees far below us. The view of the city 
and the bay from the Plat Klip was very compre- 
hensive. At our feet were plantations of fir and 
oak, vineyards, gardens, and charming villas. Far 
below lay Cape Town, its rectangular streets spread 
out in singular vividness, the shores of Table Bay 
running in graceful curve, and across the shining 
waters the picturesque Blueberg Mountains faintly 
seen through purple haze. 

The suburbs of Cape Town are really Hee By 
Most of them are strung together by a line of rail- 
way which runs to Wynberg, eight miles distant. 
To reach this you pass a succession of delightful 
villa-villages, the prettiest of which is Rondebosch. 


It lies at the back of Table Mountain, amongst ae 


vineyards and orchards, with the houses half hidden 
in luxuriant foliage. We will long remember a 
most pleasant day spent here with a nest of genuine- | 
hearted Scotch people. We joined them ina climb 
to the Waterfall, which trickles over a glistening - 
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wall of rock lying between the Table and the 
Devil’s Peak. We returned by way of the Block 

House, which stands on the corner of the range— 

a dismantled fort with ancient guns, erected by the 

Dutch in former days as a kind of military signal- 

station. Near Wynberg is Constantia, famed for 

its wines. In these suburban retreats you find the 

luxurious architecture one expects in warm climates. 

Elegance commences outside of Cape Town. 

We did not make a tour through this western 

province of Cape Colony, thinking it would be 

altogether too Dutch for the Songs of Scotland. It 

consists of a number of quiet towns, to which there 

are one or two lines of railway. One branch is now 

as far as Beaufort West, 338 miles from Cape 

Town, and destiné® one day to reach the far-off 
Diamond Fields. We set sail now for Port Eliza- 

beth. 
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OAST travelling in South Africa is of the 
most irregular character. For instance, 
the steamer for Port Elizabeth does not 
leave Cape Town till the arrival there 
of the mail-boat from England. This 

cannot be relied upon to a day, and even when it 

does come out, the coaster is never in any great 
hurry to leave. Sometimes there is no connecting 
steamer at all, and you have to go on by the mail- 
steamer itself, which generally remains three or 
four days in Cape Town. One week there will be 
only one boat leaving for the colonial ports, the 
next, three or four. It was our luck to have the 
choice of only one steamer, which was understood 

to start either on Wednesday or Thursday, but did 

not sail till Saturday. In this case there is no 

such thing as apology on the part of the agents, 
no more than if such delays were visitations of 

Providence; while the leisurely public of South 

Africa grumble no more than if they were in the 

hands of Fate. 

Port Elizabeth is about 500 miles from Cape 

Town, and the fare is six guineas. This rate is 
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higher than in Australia, and very much more than 
at home. Here, of course, the limited passenger 
traffic, the great expense of coal, and other items, 
‘make a high tariff unavoidable. On the way, the 
steamer called at Mossel Bay,—a small town, built 
on sandy hills on the shores of an open roadstead. 
There the swell was so heavy that the captain had 
to weigh anchor again, and steam further in shore 
to avoid it. Some cargo was discharged by means 
of lighters; among other things, a grand piano, 
which induced a Port Elizabeth man to call out: 
“Why! that actually looks as if some unfortunate 
individual was going to spend the whole of his 
natural life here !” 

After a fifty hours’ sail from Cape Town, we 
cast anchor in Algoa Bay, about three-quarters 
of a mile from the shore. The passengers were 
landed in surf-boats. The swell was great, and 
we would have regarded the process of landing as 
most uncomfortable, if it had not been so exciting. 
The leading oarsman stood up and faced the shore, 
shouting out his orders to the men: “ Steady !— 
pull! Let this big roarer get past us!” and the 
fellows rested till the roller foamed past. Then, 
with a spurt, they sent the boat flying into the 
broken water, and brought us to the wharf steps. 

Port Elizabeth, or Algoa Bay, or “the Bay,” as 
it is familiarly called, has a very sandy site. «It 
stands on hills that rise almost immediately from 
the Bay. There is a narrow strip of flat ground 
between them and the shore, and on this the busi- 
ness part is built. Main Street, the principal 
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street, is two miles long, and in this respect the 
Port resembles the “lang toon o Kirkcaldy.’ 
The dwelling-houses are all “on the Hill,” the 
fashionable quarter, which is much cooler, and 
away from the sand and dust. 

Despite the lack of good harbour accommoda- 
tion, and the barrenness of the country round, 
Port Elizabeth is progressing marvellously well— 
so much so, that it has been called the Liverpool 
of South Africa. It is a community of merchants 
and clerks, busily working between steamers on 
the one hand, and bullock-drays on the other. Its . 
exports are greater than all the other ports of 3 
Cape Colony put together. Algoa Bay is more 
favourably situated than Cape Town for the in- 
terior traffic of the country.generally. It is to a 
great extent the port for the Diamond Fields— 
that wondrous “rush,” to which “the Bay” owes 
so much of its prosperity. Port Elizabeth is com- 
paratively young. Going about its streets, you 
are surprised at the newness and elegance of its 
public buildings. There is a fine open square, 
one side of which is formed by the Town Hall— 
an imposing block. We gave five concerts in this 
building, the finest hall in South Africa. It seats 
one thousand people, and the buildings, which in- 
clude an Atheneum and a library of five thousand 
volumes, cost £30,000. In this public square, 
utility dominates over beauty, as it is used every 
morning for the sale of firewood, and all kinds of 
produce. As each waggon has a span of fourteen 
or sixteen oxen, and as there are between twenty 
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and thirty waggons, you can ‘sometimes see as 
many as 400 bullocks standing in the square. The 
market is a stirring and picturesque sight. 

Nobody in Port Elizabeth is poor, as we under- 
stand the word. Money is made, and money is 
spent freely. No one need be out of employment 
I had no sooner landed than I met two young 
Scotch friends, both of whom had recently come 
out, and had got situations almost immediately. 
Here there is quite a colony of young Scotchmen, 
many of whom have come out on three years’ en- 
gagements. I was told the young men of “the 
Port” were very fast, but fastness is here an un- 
pardonable sin. A young man is sent about his 
business pretty smartly if he misconducts himself. 
Steadiness is even more an essential here than in 
the old country. In South Africa, the man who 
cannot hold up his head respectably sinks like a 
stone. Scotch people abound in Port Elizabeth, 
and I had quite a lively time of it on my first run 
round the town—shaking hands with this Glasgow 
merchant, and that; being introduced to this Edin- 
burgh bookseller, and that Aberdeen chemist ; and 
saying “ Hoo’s a’ wi’ ye” to many friendly Scotch 
“chappies,” who blithely answered “ Brawly.” 

_ As Cape Town has its Malays, so Port Eliza- 
beth has its Kafirs. Kafirs, Kafirs everywhere ! 
Kafirs to brush your boots, Kafirs to'carry your port- 
manteau, Kafirs to load drays, Kafirs to turn the 
' printing-machine; and, above all, there are Kafirs to 
unload the lighters in the surf! This is the most 
unique sight in Port Elizabeth. Dozens of nude 
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Kafirs stride out into the breakers where the craft 
is moored, and come back staggering in the foam, 
each with a heavy sack or box upon his head. 
Now and then you will see eight or nine Kafirs- 
with an immense case or bale upon their shoulders, 
the men wading to shore with faultless rhythm of 
body. The work is arduous, but these Kafirs are 
paid ss. 6d. a-day. At night, the surf breaks in 
lovely phosphorescence—a line of fairy fire, of most 
delightful shimmering green. 

Our route lay now towards Grahamstown,—a 
journey of eighty-four miles to the eastward, 
which, with the exception of a short cart ride, is: 
accomplished by rail. The carriages are small 
and narrow, as the guage is narrow. Whites 
travel first and second class—the third class is left 
exclusively to the blacks. We had a friend who | 
pointed out to us the various objects of interest. 
“Lots of elephants there !”—but not a single ele- 
phant broke crashing through the scrub that 
covered all the slopes. “That poort is full of 
panthers !”—but I believe a babe might have tra- 
velled it safely. “These forests are infested with 
monkeys !”—but not a tail was visible. “Lots of 
boks over there !”—but not a bok. We found out 
afterwards that you must swallow the wild beasts 
of South Africa with a grain of salt! One part of 
this journey was very interesting,—where the line 
crosses the Zuurveld Ranges, at an elevation of 
3000 feet, and where there has been some mar- 
vellous engineering. Some of the views from the 
summit appeared absolutely boundless. You had 
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. the idea of there being land to spare for thousands 
of people. One could imagine the Government say- 
ing temptingly to intending immigrants: “Come! 
and you shall have a whole mountain to yourself, 
and all your little ones a hill a-piece !” 
Grahamstown is dinned into your ears every- 
where as the “prettiest town in the colony.” Ithas 
certainly a fine situation amongst softly swelling 
hills, The streets are lined with trees, and have a 
mature, long-settled appearance. The Wesleyan 
colonists came here in 1812, and soon after it was 
made the headquarters of British troops. It is 
now a cathedral city, and is nicknamed “the city 
_of the saints.”. The people have an air of leisure 
and respectability. Trade may be bad, trade may 
- be good, but they remain calm, content to live by 
themselves and for themselves. We thought them 
very nice people indeed; as an audience we found 
them cultured and sympathetic. Grahamstown 
was named after the son of Graham of Fintry, the 
friend of Burns. 

An interesting sight was the Kafir kraal, which 
liés outside the town. Every black must be home 
in this location by nine o'clock at night. It was 
amusing to see my father going in and out of the 
huts, talking to the old crones, telling them that he 
had “eleven bairns,” to their great amusement. 
One girl spoke to us in English very nicely. She 
took us into her hut and showed us her husband, | 
whowas sick. They were both Christians, he being 
the preacher in the native church close by. All the 
furniture in the hut was ranged round the wall, and 
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the fire blazed in the centre of the floor. Bairns 
and dogs played about the huts—the dogs seeming 
to have a more human look about them than those 
of white folks. The children were naked, but upon 
the approach of a stranger, . instinctively sought 
the nearest rag. Tobacco was not unasked for by 
the natives, and the voice of silver spoke as potently 
in the kraal as in the counting-house. 

Though Grahamstown has only 6000 of a white 
population, there have been whispers of making it 
the capital of the Cape Colony, from its: central 
situation. It certainly has far more in common 
with the colony than Cape Town, which ‘has little 
knowledge of, or connection or sympathy with, the 
eastern province. Grahamstown is now thinking of 
a railway to its port, “ the Kowie,’ thirty-six miles 
distant. When this line is completed, Grahams- 
town will not require to get her goods by way of the 
more distant port and rival town, Port Elizabeth. 

At Grahamstown our country travel virtually 
commenced. Acting on the advice of an energetic 
and attentive friend, we had bought a “ Cape cart” 
down at “the Bay,” and brought it on here by rail. 
This was a kind of heavy two-wheeled gig, with a 
canvas hood, and seats for six persons. We pur- 
chased four horses here, with second-hand harness, 
for £100—the cart cost £24, and was a pure bar- 
gain, being, when new, worth £70. There remained 
the question of a driver. Our energetic friend sug- | 
gested Jappy, a Malay, as the best man for our 
purpose. Our safety and comfort depended on 
“Jappy;” the Diamond Fields were not practicable 
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without “Jappy;” the whole success of our Cape 
tour spelt “ Jappy.”’ The by-streets of Port Eliza- 
‘beth echoed to the calls for “Jappy.” At last the 
paragon was unearthed; but then it was discovered 
there was a Mrs Jappy, who would not let her 
_ husband risk his life on any such expedition. Then 
Saul, a “ Cape Town Boy,” was proclaimed by our 
friend as the only fit successor to Jappy. . We got 
a telegram from Port Elizabeth at the last moment, 
stating that Saul had missed the train to Grahams- 
town. But he came on by the night mail, and had 
a weary tramp of twelve miles, carrying his port- 
manteau, from the railway station in the early 
morning. He appeared in town just as we were 
ready to start, and took his seat breakfastless on the 
box. He was about fifty years of age, and had been 
lamed in a coach accident. We paid him £2 
a-week, besides his board and lodging; but then 
he had been taught driving as a profession, and 
was one of the best “ whips” in the colony. 

We travelled with a minimum of luggage. In 
fact, no professional company had ever been seen 
with so little. We had, with great reluctance, left 
our small travelling piano in Cape Town; yet folks 
said— “ Mr Kennedy, what a load you carry!” 
“What? There's only this trunk and this brown 
paper parcel.” “Yes, but you're forgetting the two 
rugs!” This feeling arises from the people in 
South Africa travelling by the little mail-cart, 
where passenger luggage is only less limited than 
if you had to send it by post. This vehicle is a 
Cape cart, but a very’ light one indeed, holding 
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perhaps four passengers, and is universally used — 

throughout the colony. Another conveyance ‘is 
the passenger-coach, or Cobb's coach, which can 
convey twelve to fifteen persons. We had the 
choice of cither of these. Friends recommended 


us to travel by bullock dray; it was slow, but. 


very comfortable. The overwhelming advice, I 
must say, was in favour of a mule-waggon. Oh, 
mules were so steady and reliable—lived on nothing, 
and could do anything! “If you will have horses, 
hire!” But we advise any party, professional or 
otherwise, to buy their own team and cart; for if 
you “make an arrangement” with a man to take 
you round, you will not keep your appointments, 
spend more money, and not be master of your own 
movements. . 


Peer, bre, PET 


BRITISH KAFFRARIA—A BRAVE WELSHWOMAN—A BATTLE-FIELD 
—THE VELD—KING WILLIAM’S TOWN—TALE OF A KAFIR 
WAR—A NOVEL SERENADE—EAST LONDON. 


‘a? EAVING Grahamstown, we had at first 
2 rather tame country, which, however, is 
a mine of wealth to the botanist, as the 
Cape is unsurpassed for variety and 
beauty of heath and shrub, Afterwards 
we wound along a fine glen, and through a gate- 
way in the mountains, or “poort,’ as the Dutch 
call it. The hills were densely clad in bushes, but 
not a tree met the eye. We “outspanned” after 
going a few miles. This is as imperative in Cape 
travelling as if it were a religious observance, You 
must rest your team every twelve miles or so. Out- 
spanning consists in unharnessing the horses, and 
“knee-haltering” them—that is, tying up one of 
the forelegs to the head with a “reim,” or strip of 
hide. The horse can feed and roll, but it is pre- 
vented straying very far. It is a most ludicrous 
sight to see a lot of horses turned out in this way 
to grass, their heads all gravely nodding assent to 
the appeal of their front leg! After letting our 
team graze on the veld for an hour, we tried to 
“inspan,” but the halters had not been tied short 
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enough, and the animals could not be caught. 
They dashed into a dense scrub, some six or seven 
feet high, and we lost them and ourselves in it for 
twenty minutes. With the assistance of two Kafir 
bullock drivers, we ultimately got the horses har- 
nessed, and the day’s stage was accomplished with- 
out further mishap. 

We passed the night at a little inn owned by Mrs 
Watson, an old Welshwoman, 85 years of age. She 
was the only one in these parts who did not fly into 
town during the late native risings. She used to 
go out every night with a big cudgel, and beat up 
the byres and stables for hidden Kafirs. But the 
good old lady had most ‘grudge at the volunteers 
who were quartered here, turning her house upside 
down and breaking her chairs. Here we met an 
old Irishman, a “ kurvehr,” or carrier, who was very 
warm on the Kafir question—a subject that crops 
up sooner or later in all colonial conversation. 
He was a twinkling-eyed, grisly-faced old fellow. 
“ Educate the Kafir as much as you like,’ said he; 
“a Kafir he is, and a Kafir he'll be to the end.” If 
the “kurvehr’ had been less cheerful and humorous, 
his remarks would not have sounded so grim. 
“T’m an old soldier!” he cried. “My sons were 
both in this war, and I’m proud to see in this South 
Africa of ours that the sons can hold the land their 
fathers have struggled and died for.” This was all 
very poetical, but it is obvious that these Kafir 
wars do not exercise altogether a happy influence 
on these same “sons.” Many of the houses in the 
eastern province have on the mantelpiece the por- 
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trait, in soldier garb, of their eldest born, who had 
been “at the front.” I had several talks with re- 
turned volunteers. One young man had been in 
the Galeka Rising. “I wanted bad to go,” said he, 
pausing in the whiffing of his cigarette, “so I asked 
my employers to let me away, but they wouldn't ; 
so I just hooked it off, and had a couple of months’ 
potting at the niggers. They don’t make a stand, 
you know, only perhaps a little at first, and then 
after that it’s just like buck-shooting. And oh! 
don’t we now and then get a haul of cattle—/oof, 
my boy—divided amongst us, you bet! When I 
came back, my guv’nors wouldn't take me on, so I 
went to the wars again; and when _I came back the 
second time, they were deuced glad to have me, as 
they were awfully hard up for fellows. It was a 
jolly holiday, I can tell you!” 

“Good-bye, Mrs Watson!” We left the smiling 
old lady and her cosy inn early next morning, ac- 
companied by the old Irishman in his trap, who 
vowed to race us into King William’s Town. He 
had two most disreputable-looking horses, but his 
whip went like a lamb’s tail all the way. Up and 
down hill he jolted in his light canvas-topped cart, 
that oscillated for all the world like a concertina, his 
weather-beaten, rollicking face peeping round every 
‘now and then to see how far we were behind, and 
a loud “ Begorra!” being followed by renewed lash- 
_ ings of his sweating team. His pair were no match 
for our four, and we soon left him in the rear. 

And so we were on the Veld! Like the Bush of 
Australia, it is unique. Nothing describes it so 
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well as that Dutch word veld, or field. It is the 
grassy, untimbered country which forms so large a 
' portion of these Cape lands. So little of it is under 
- cultivation that, roughly speaking, it may be said to 
be untilled; and it is wholly unfenced, which gives 
it even more opennessand expanse. As a rule the 
herbage is light, and dotted with dull-looking 
shrubs. Little breaks the prospect except an 
occasional bullock-waggon, with its accompanying 
pillar of dust, a slow-flapping crow, a swift-darting 
wild cat, or the hideous “aas-vogel’ vulture hover- 
ing over a dead ox. You may travel for miles in 
many parts and not meet a vehicle or see a house. 
In hilly regions, the vegetation is richer. The 
ravines we passed were filled with cactus trees of 
extraordinary height. We plucked the lovely wild 
flowers that deck the country after rain—ferns, too, 
and luxuriant creepers that flung themselves fan- 
tastically from tree to tree. Heavy rains had fallen, 
and the veld was transformed into a landscape of 
surpassing beauty. The eye was surfeited with the 
sight of so much verdure. The broad spreading 
veld, undulating in soft billows, mile upon mile, like 
a sea of living green, stretched as it were to a 
distant coast-line of mountains on the horizon—the 
grand range of the Amatolas. We were told that 
so much grass might not be seen again for years. 
It was not so nice, after viewing this verdant land- 
scape, to go into town and have to drink condensed 
milk, or “condemned milk” as the Kafir waiter 
“ pronounced ” it. 

At mid-day we rested at another small inn. The 
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Kafir groom was drunk, and the landlady, running 
angrily into the stable, took the fellow by the cuff 
of the neck and flung him sprawling into the yard. 
He picked himself up, half stunned, put on his old 
soldier’s coat, and slouched off to his hut. “ 7hat’s 
the way to treat the divils,” exclaimed the Irish © 
“kurvehr,” who this moment came up, jolly as ever. 
Round this inn there had been some severe fight- 
ing in the late war, in which the landlady’s son had 
taken part. He told me he remained in the hotel, 
with a few faithful blacks, during the war. One 
day he was attacked by 1200 natives, who poured 
over the hill close by, their coloured blankets mak- 
ing them look “like a swarm of red ants.” The 
little company would have been killed but for the 
timely arrival of the Diamond Fields Horse, who 
soon routed the enemy. When the war broke out, 
the folks of the inn had to pack up the whole of 
their household gods, and take refuge in King 
William’s Town for eight months. “That piano 
there, that Miss Kennedy is playing on, has been on 
drays six times,” said one of the daughters, who 
- was a member of the King William’s Town Choral 
- Society. 
The road from here runs on high ground, and 
you view the summits of hills far beneath you as 
you might a series of house-tops. These heights 
are sparsely covered with bush, that at a distance 
has the peculiar look of the “wool” on a negro’s 
head. The country was thickly dotted with native 
huts, like mole-hills, and it was a picturesque sight 
to see the Kafirs in their red blankets stalking 
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through their fields of high Indian corn. When 
they met us on the road, they never failed to salute 
my father with “Good morning, baas”—the Dutch 
term for master, and corrupted by the Yankees into 
“boss.” On crossing the bridge into King William's 
Town, we were almost run into by a crowd of 
drunken Kafir horsemen, who had been having 
their Saturday afternoon carouse, and were gallop- 
ing madly home. 

British Kaffraria occupies an area of 3000 square 
miles. The population numbers 121,000, but only 
a tenth of thisis European. King William’s Town 
is the capital of this district—the frontier-town, 
where centred a good deal of the “ native trouble,” 
that friction which is said to be unavoidable on the 
borders of an aggressive civilisation. It is a plea- 
sant little town, with near green hills, and further 
off a dark range called the Peri Bush, where the 
townfolks could see the rifle-smoke and bursting 
shells of the recent fighting. As at Grahamstown, 
we gave four entertainments here, and met with a 
warm welcome. We sang inthe Town Hall, which | 
is frescoed with Scottish scenes, “The Birks 0’ 
Aberfeldy,” “ Ailsa Craig,” and others. Our tickets _ 
were sold at a shop which was a tobacconist’s at 
one counter and a Bible warehouse at the other. 
But it is the fashion to sell a variety of things in 
the shops here. I have now before me an adver- 
tisement of a store, with the following goods:— 
“ Eau de Cologne and gridirons, playing-cards and 
coffins, furniture, glue-pots, and accordions.” At 
the hall-door the receipts comprised large numbers 
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of threepenny pieces, with holes bored in them, 
which I thought at first were sentimental love- 
tokens, but found out afterwards were Kafir ear- 
rings, which the impecunious natives had to part 
with after the Galeka Rising. 

One of our patrons here was the Superintendent 
of Police, an Irishman, who had Burns’ works at 
his finger-ends, had a number of Burns-relics, had 
written essays on the poet, and was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Scottish song. There isa great amount 
of Scottish feeling in this town, which finds a 
rallying - point in the “ Kaffrarian Caledonian 
Society.” We were told there was once a capital 
piper here, a good fellow, who was not always to 
be relied upon—in short, he “ got fou” occasionally. 
At the Scottish Festival one year, poor “ Sandy’ 
was amissing, and great consternation prevailed, 
as there was no one to “play in” the haggis! 
The town was searched, and the invaluable piper 
at length discovered in the “tronk,” or jail. He 
was in on another “barley-bree” charge. So at the 
banquet the hat went swiftly round, the fine was 
paid, and Sandy was promptly released and brought 
to the festive table, where he never played better 
in his life! 

We met here a venerable old man, late colour- 
sergeant of a Highland regiment. His stern brow, 
firm-set mouth, and storm-beaten, war-worn fea- 
tures, told a tale of many a strife and many a 
hardship. It was most striking to see the veteran 
soldier when he glowed with reminiscences of 
“auld Scotland,” or the “auld Scots sangs.” His 
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face beamed with pleasant memories, his mouth 
relaxed into a smile, and in his sparkling eye you 
might have seen a glistening tear. You could not 
imagine it was the same old man who had a few 
minutes before told you some ghastly tale of Kafir 
war. He had been in all the native risings, and 
“ pooh-poohed” the last war as “ naething,” com- 
pared to those of the early days. 

« Ay, they were fechts lang syne,’ said he to us 
one day, and then told the following incident :—_ 
“Ye see, we was campin’ oot, an’ there had been 
nae Kafirs seen for days; so anither man and me 
gaed oot to cut grass for forage, an’ I, being the 
sergeant, rode the captain’s horse. Aboot twa or 
three mile frae the camp, I tied the horse to a 
tree, an’ my neebour began to cut the grass. I 
was tyin’ up the bundles, when I heard a voice, — 
speakin’ in English, shout, ‘Stand!’ I looks up 
through the lang grass, an’ there’s a Kafir wi a 
gun pointed at me, an’ I could see there was 
anither man wi a gun ahint him. I cried to my 
companion, ‘Comé here!’ He had a heuk [sickle]. 
We had nae fire-arms; I hadna even a pen-knife. 
When I was comin’ awa frae the camp, I was. 
puttin’ my skene dhu on; but a sodger lauched, 
an’ said there was naebody within miles, so I left 
it. Weel, the Kafir cam’ on, so I dodged an’ 
joukit him, to spile his aim. He fired, an’ missed 
me. I madea dash syne, an’ catched his gun, an’ 
we wrestled a while. He was the biggest, but I 
could whirl him aboot like a dog. I was terrified 
I wad expose mysel’ to the shot o’ the man behint 
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him. I wrestled, keepin’ the Kafir’s body between 

“me an’ the ither man. I cried to my comrade: 
“ Bring your heuk!’ but he stood paralyzed. Then 
I gied a twist, an’ tore the gun oot o’ the Kafir’s 
hand, an’ hit him a clash on the jaws with the 
butt-end, knockit him doon, an’ was tryin’ to 
finish him off when he rowed awa’ like an oiled ba’ 
through the grass, an’ I lost him. The ither Kafir 
made for the horse tied to the tree. ‘Bring the 
—heuk!’ I cried. ‘He'll shoot me, said my com- 
rade. ‘Shoot!’ said I, ‘he wad miss a hay-stack,’ 
‘The Kafir edged towards the horse, keepin’ the 
muzzle of the gun pointin’ to me. ‘My man,’ says . 
I, ‘yell get me afore you get the horse’ So I | 
rushed up to the, beast, an’ stood in front of it, he 
aimin’ at me. ‘Bring the heuk!’ I cried again; 
but my neebor stood still. Then the Kafir pointed 
his piece at me, an’ I zig-zagged mysel’ before the 
horse, ye ken; an’ watchin’ my chance, dashed at 
him, an’ catched the loaded gun. ‘Bring the 
heuk! but no, my frien’ wadna move. An’ we 
wrestled, an’ wrestled, till unluckily the muzzle of 
the gun cam’ near my side. The deevil of a Kafir 
_ had the sense to pu’ the trigger, an’ the shot gaed 
through my loins; but I hung on to him, an’ tore 
the gun frae him. ‘Bring the heuk!’ but the 
Kafir flew awa’ like the wind. I fand the blude 
rinnin’ into my skoon. JI tore up my sark, an’ tied 
it round my body, an’ took some grass, an’ chowed 
it, an’ put it into the twa holes. Then I took the 
horse frae the tree, leapt on its back, an’ cried to 
' myneebor, ‘Jump on!’ ‘No, says he, ‘I’ll follow.’ 
C 
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For I began to think the twa Kafirs werena their 
lane, an’ I thocht the whole body wad be doon. 
‘Hing on to the horse’s tail, then? says I; a sOr 
we started like a shot. He let go—‘I'll follow ye, 
an’ my beast galloped like mad into the camp. I 
was put into bed, an’ men sent back for my com- 
rade. They got him lyin’ in the grass, wi three 
assegais in him—ane in his breast, an’ ane in each 
side—dead !” | 
We left King William’s Town in the very early 
morning, and had gone about a mile when we heard 
the far-off strains of the bagpipe. We drove along 
the lonely road, and coming up, found the dear old 
Highland sergeant parading amongst the mimosa 
bushes, and playing a farewell pibroch in honour of 
the Kennedys. The tune was certainly not “Up 
in the Mornin’s no for Me!” He was dressed in 
Highland costume, and had his face tied up in a 
handkerchief, as the air was biting cold. The pass- 
ing Kafir might well stop, astonished at the sight 
and sound. We drew up, and the good old soul 
shook hands with us warmly, bringing out a mys- 
terious flask for a “deoch an’ dorras,” giving each 
E of us a Scotch farl, and presenting my sisters with 
3 ‘yigebis photograph. We thanked him heartily for his 
unique and delightful serenade; he wished us “God 
speed ;” and we drove off again as he resumed the 
pibroch, our hearts warmed beyond measure by his 
kindly act. 
_King William’s Town has a railway running 
down to its port, East London, situated at the 
mouth of the Buffalo River. This fine navigable 
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stream is, like most of the South African rivers, 
afflicted with a sand-bar, to remove which extensive 
works are in progress. There are really two towns 
here, separated by the Buffalo,—Panmure on the 
east side, and East London on the west side. The 
communication between the two is of the most 
wretched description. On either side you have a 
walk of three-quarters of a mile to and from the 
river banks, which are very high and steep. There 
are no conveyances for passengers or luggage, and 
we had to get two or three Kafir “Boys” (all natives 
are called “boys”) to carry our trunk to the ferry- 
boat, and from that to East London. We sang 
there one night to a densely crowded house. The 
hall was a wooden building, with a corrugated iron 
_ roof, which the boys outside bombarded with stones 
most part of the evening. We returned next day 
to King William’s Town, where my sisters were 
presented with a heavy bead apron, the dancing 
costume of the great chief Sandilli’s chief wife. 


OHA Pare RAM Ve 


THE NATIVE QUESTION—BLACK LABOUR—THE KAFIRS OF 
CAPE COLONY. 


naan | 
Nes (bS OUTH AFRICA is a land of problems, 
2) and the chief problem is what is called 


the Native Question. How are the two 
ese races, white and black, to live together, 
so that the comfort and welfare of both 
shall go ‘hand in hand? No other colony has a 
native question as South Africa has it. Australia 
is altogether a white man’s country; in New Zealand 
it is only a matter of a few years when the Maoris 
will be harmless from their scarcity; but in South 
Africa the tribes are flourishing, and the dispropor- 
tion in numbers between the two races is increasing. 
There is no time when one could look forward to 
“the Cape” being a land of white men. 

The natives do all the rough and menial work. 
The black man in South Africa raises every white 
man to a fictitious elevation in the social scale, on 
the same principle that the Irishman * heightened 
his roof” by lowering his floor. The humblest 
artisan who comes out to the Cape insensibly 
‘acquires an air of mastership, and “bosses” the 
black. On every hand you hear it asserted that 
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the Kafir will not work; yet everywhere you see 
him working—driving oxen, ballasting the railways, 
and unloading lighters in the cruel surf. You are 
told’that these are only a few industrious ones, and 
that even they are not to be relied upon for any 
length of time. One reason.why the Kafir does 
not habitually work is, that his wants do not 
necessitate his toiling from week’s end to week’s 
end. He lives simply—“ mealies” (Indian corn) is 
his food, a thatched hut his home. The white is 
annoyed to find the Kafir blind to the seduction of 
wages. A\s he progresses in civilisation he will re- 
quire more variety of foods for his palate, and better 
clothes for" his back. Again, the Kafir only works 
intermittently owing to his vagrant habits. After 
a few months, no matter how kind the master, how 
comfortable the home, the spirit of Ishmael is upon 
him, and he must have a change. I have heard 
many employers mourn as “hopeless” all attempts 
to tether the native mind to a trade. Just when 
the “boy” is beginning to learn something, he be- 
comes restless and unhappy, and away he goes. 
But his case is not “hopeless,” as we saw Kafir 
boys apprenticed at the Lovedale Institution, as I 
shall mention a few pages further on. It is said 
that if a Kafir works for some little while it is for 
a special object, such as buying a wife. With 
money he can get bullocks, and these he can ex- 
change for a wife. Polygamy is at the root of all 
native evils. Not till it is abolished can we hope for 
any improvement of the Kafir race. To show how 
difficult it sometimes is to gain correct information, 
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even when you are “on the spot,” I append a few 
splinters of conversation that flew about our ears as 
we travelled through the country :— 


BS Ld Cons OM ON cat BED AE? 
(“ Clash o the Kintra.”) 


“ The Kafir is an infernal nuisance.”—Foreman Composttor 
in a Frontier Town. 

“ He’s got no soul, and he'll die like an ox.”—Zrish Trans- 
port Rider. 

) Hes must *be dipjupatet eaten civilised—then Chris- 
tianised.”—Schoolmaster in Eastern Province. 

“Lazy dog—lives on his wives.” — Old Bachelor in 
Grahamstown. 

“ Exterminate the Kafirs.”—Respectable Paterfamilias. 

“ A Kafir will go down on his knees in respect to you, but 
would come round the corner next moment and cut your 
throat.” Wayside Innkeeper. , 

“Treat the Kafir kindly and he thinks you are soft, and 
immediately tries to take advantage of you.”—Fronizer 
Storekeeper. 

“Kindness is the thing—I fed my Kafir navvies weel—gied 
them as muckle as their stammacks wad haud, an’ they a’ 
liket me.”— Scottish Contractor and Builder. 

“The law is the thing to civilise the Kafirs—make them 
obey.” Auctioneer in North-Eastern District. 

“ Been in India—been in Jamaica—but these Kafirs are 
the most cantankerous lot of natives I ever met.”—Madras 
Man in Midland District. 

“ They’ve stolen 2000 sheep frae me—they’ ve nearly ruined 
me, these Kafirs—but losh! we couldna get on without them.” 
—East London Farmer. 

‘“‘ A raw Kafir is to be trusted, but the mission-school Kafir 
is a rogue, a hypocrite, and a thief."—75 fer cent. of the 
Colonists. 


Perera Ke V. 


THE VILLAGE OF ALICE—THE LOVEDALE KAFIR INSTITUTION. 


E journeyed from King William’s Town 
thirty-two miles to Alice. It was the 
Queen’s Birthday, and we found the 
little village alive with merry-making. 
The public “green,” or common, was 

crowded with people, Kafirs and whites, all in holi- 

day attire—the black fellows dressed smartly, the 
black girls gay in their Sunday ribbons—every one 
happy and enjoying the sports. Intense was the 
excitement over the “tug of war,” the horse-jump- 
ing over hurdles, and the Kafir foot-race, where the 
natives certainly kept up their reputation as splendid 
runners. The day closed with a superb sunset. 

The sky was cloudless. The mountains were 

bathed in delicate tints—their summits glowing 

pink, the shadows deepest purple, while the more 
distant ranges stood out dark blue against the 
horizon. The sky was: suffused with the most 
gentle gradations of tender hues, and in the midst 
of the fading glory there shone out a golden cres- 
cent moon with one close attendant star. 

We performed here in the largest building we 
could get, a miscellaneous store. The counter 
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made a tolerably good platform, though it was: 
amusing to see “ Terms Cash” in a bold semi-circle 
above our heads. The seats were composed of 
planks borrowed from one store, and resting on 
paraffin-cases from another. As a rule, we did not 
feel the want of our travelling-piano in these small 
towns, as an instrument was generally lent us by 
the magistrate or hotel-keeper. At Alice we kindly 
got the use of one from the English clergyman. I 
had some difficulty in mustering “ boys” to carry 
the piano to the store. Scouring the village, I 
reached a disreputable canteen, where I picked out 
five of the soberest Kafirs—wild-looking, noisy fel- 
lows, in old tattered coats, and one of them in a 
tiger’s skin. Howreluctant I felt at invading a quiet 
vicarage with such a band of jabbering savages! 
We took advantage of being at Alice to visit the 
famed Kafir institution of Lovedale. ‘This origi- 
nated in 1823 as a small mission-station. It was 
named after Dr Love, one of the early founders of 
the London and Glasgow Missionary Societies. 
The place was burned down during the Kafr 
war in 1835, but rebuilt in the following year under 
the superintendence of Mr Weir, who is at the 
present day a missionary in connection with Love- 
dale. It was still but an ordinary station. But 
about 1839, there was some talk of establishing 
it as a higher school for the training of teachers and 
the education of the sons of missionaries. - In 1841, 
Mr Goran was sent out from Scotland to initiate 
this scheme, and arriving, found the school build- 
ings already begun. There is a teacher at Lovedale 
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now, Mr Bennie, whose father lent invaluable aid 
at that time, working day after day with pick and 
crow-bar. The Kafir labourers indulged in a strike, 


but Mr Bennie, with Scottish pluck, did all the 


work himself. For nearly thirty years Lovedale 
flourished as an institution and mission-station com- 
bined, and though war raged round it in 1846 and 
1852, no harm has ever been done to the building. 
In those earlier years the boarders and day-scholars 
never numbered more than from seventy to ninety. 
In 1863, Dr Stewart, returning from the Zambesi, 
visited the whole of this field, and sent in a report 
at the request of the Foreign Missions Committee 
of the Free Church. The result was that in 1867 
this gentleman, so skilled in mission-work, was sent 
out to take charge of Lovedale. He has been prin- 
cipal of the institution since 1870, and his enter- 
prise and fostering care have given Lovedale new 
life.. 

The institution lies about a mile from the village 
of Alice, and is charmingly situated. You approach 
it along sweetly rural roads, and bye-paths with 
little plank-bridges over the gurgling “spruits,’ or 
burnies. Going along a shady avenue, you see two 


tall firs standing sentry at a gate, passing through 
_ which, and along a considerable orchard, you come 


in view of the institution. It comprises class- 


_rooms, lecture-room, dormitories, dining-hall, and 


workshops. The buildings are in the highest 
degree to be commended—plain and substantial, 
while having a pleasant look about them. They 
well typify the practical, common-sense regime 
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that obtains within their walls. The staff of the 
institution is entirely Scottish, principally from 
Aberdeen; and we experienced the most genial 
courtesy from them all in our two visits to Love- 
dale. They seemed to us quite a happy family 
party. 

There were last year 309 pupils — 153 were 
boarders, of whom eighteen were European boys. 
At one time free education was given, to induce 
the Kafirs to send their children to the institution; 
but Dr Stewart, acting on the principle that what 
is paid for is better appreciated, established a scale 
of fees, which has proved very successful. Handi- 
crafts and education here go hand in hand, and 
close at hand. One’s mind gets full of deal-planks 
and spelling-books, anvils and desks, pens and ten- 
penny nails. The clang of the blacksmith answers 
the problem in geometry; the carpenter's rials 
blends with the theological course. 

Two unassuming Kafir students were introduced 
to us—one the minister of the Kafir church. They 
were both well versed in-Greek and Hebrew, and 
were then studying Church, History. We were 
taken through the various class-rooms, where are 
taught mathematics, logic, English composition, 
and arithmetic. To the latter class, my father 
humorously propounded the well-worn problem: 
« A herrin’ an’ a half for three bawbees, how mony 
for elevenpence?” The Kafir boys laughed, and 
promptly gave the answer. It was certainly sim- 
pler than the curriculum-question put to them: 
“What vulgar fraction is equivalent to the sum of 
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14°4 and 1-44, divided by their difference?” We 


. _ passed through room after room, seeing the black 


boys and black girls good-naturedly busy at read- 
ing, writing, and spelling. The pupils are of all 
ages—a great many of them eighteen or twenty 
years old apparently, some older. We saw the 
girls’ industrial department, where as many as two 
hundred articles of clothing are made in a year— 
shirts, dresses, coats, trousers, and so on. Laundry 
work is also done. Then there were Kafir car- 
penters (two of whom we saw hard at work on a 
chest of drawers), Kafir waggon-makers, Kafir 
blacksmiths, and lastly, Kafir printers; for Love- 
dale has three newspapers: the Lovedale News, 
Christian Express, and a paper printed in the 
-Kafir language. The pupils contribute short 
articles to these. The printing-office does jobbing 
work for various parts of the colony, besides its 
own work, which comprises Kafir school-books, 
sermons, telegraph-forms, &c. Lovedale has also. 
printed and published one of the best histories of 
South Africa, written by Mr Theal, lately one of 
the teachers of theinstitution. Specimens of 
Lovedale printing and bookbinding received a 


bronze medal at the Paris Exhibition. 


We were invited to stay and have dinner here. 
The dining-room is a large hall, at one end of which 
is a slightly raised table allotted to-the teachers, 
visitors, and most of the white boarders. The 
larger part of the room is occupied by three rows 
of tables, at which the natives sit, and one or two 
European boys, These tables are not all uniform 
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in character. There is a “£20 table” of white 
boarders, who get “all the vegetables,” and the 
same stewed “mealies” as the black boys, but 
with the addition of gravy from the £40 table, 
which is the raised and select table already men- 


tioned. At the £10 table some half-dozen Kafirs | 


sit, upon whom a harsh yoke is imposed,—they 
‘are compelled to wear a collar. The majority 
of the black boys occupy the £6 tables. These 
are not compelled to wear a collar, and they do not. 
The pupils come to the institution in whatever 
European clothes they can command. Some of it 
is rather faded and frayed, perhaps, but the general 
effect is better than if the boys were clad in any 
distinctive uniform. The Kafir pupils dine off 
stewed mealies alone, than which no dish can be 
healthier. There are 350 pounds of mealies used 
in a day,—a little more than a sack and a half, or 
nine bucketsful. This is the natural food of the 
Kafir, and on it he thrives wonderfully. It is in 
keeping with the sensible management of this insti- 
tution that the boys are not pampered with varied 
dishes. The natives desire no better, and the cheap- 
ness of the food permits of the school-fees being 
made extraordinarily low. There were two or three 
pupils serving at the select table, a post eagerly 
competed for, as, besides the honour, these waiters 
get an extra supply of rations. 

The only Kafir at the teacher’s table was John 
Knox Bokwe, one of the most cultured natives we 
have met. He is Dr Stewart’s right-hand man, 
and one of the best bookkeepers in South Africa. — 


A KAFIR CHURCH. Fike) 


He has been offered a large salary by leading mer- 
chants, but prefers to remain in Lovedale, with 
which he has had a life-long connection. He has 
a tenor voice, and leads the Kafir choir of the Kafir 
church. Among his other accomplishments is that 
of musical composition; and he presented us with 
an original manuscript duet, the penmanship of 
which was irreproachable. He writes and har- 
monises melodies for the Kafir psalms, that language 
requiring a special adaptation of tune. The har- 
monies are not faultless in all cases; but John Knox 
Bokwe’s knowledge of music has been self-acquired, ° 
and his chords are written by ear. His composi- 
tions are printed in tonic-solfa at the institution. 
On Sunday we attended the little native church 
of Lovedale,and heard a sermon in English by one 
of the teachers, which was translated into Kafir 
with much feeling by John Knox. We were much 
struck with the singing of the hymns. One of 
them was a strange composition—the first Kafir 
hymn ever written. Words and music were the 
composition of a convert in the earliest days of 
South African missionary effort. It has a simple 
pathos of its own. No Kafir congregation can sing 
this hymn without shedding tears. The voices of 
these Lovedale Kafirs were very full and melodious. 
And such bass! It moved along like the tones of 
a violoncello—not too pronounced, but very effec- 
tive, and going to depths seldom heard in European 
choirs. These Kafirs actually were singing down to 
C below the stave (bass clef). We joined in their 
hymns as well as we could. The language is largely 
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printed phonetically. The only difficulty lies 4n 
the “clicks,” which are represented by “c,’ “gq,” 
and “x;” “c” being made by pressing the tongue 
against the teeth, as when one is slightly annoyed, 
while “q” is a “cluck,” and “x” like the “chick” 
made to start a horse. It was peculiar to hear the 
three hundred of a congregation “clicking” to- 
gether. The whole service was most interesting. © 
Next day we had the further satisfaction of hearing 
the Lovedale pupils, under the baton of John Knox 
Bokwe, sing secular music in the lecture-room. » 
We enjoyed above all the characteristic “Kafir 
Wedding Song.” In return we sang them some — 
glees and “ Allister Macallister,” which last tickled 
the Kafirs immensely. The “Kennedys,” by the 
way, received a good “puff” in the next issue of 
the Lovedale News. 

A new building is being erected at Lovedale, 
which will cost 410,000. A number of Scottish 
masons are working upon it, specially imported for 
the job. Lovedale is a success, and not the least 
compliment that can be paid to it is, that the 
colonists, who are in the habit of deriding mission- 
ary efforts, view it with respect. Such organisations 
as this, with its happy combination of work, study, 
and religious instruction, must effect good amongst 
the Kafir tribes, as anyone will say who has visited 
Lovedale, and who has eyes to see, ears to hear, 
and a heart to feel. 


fei es LER VT. 


FORT BEAUFORT—THE KAT BERG—QUEENSTOWN—A COUNTRY 
INN—ROAD TRAVELLING—BURGHERSDORP— EPISODES OF 
OUR CONCERTS—ALIWAL NORTH. 


=) HERE was quite an interesting assembly 
one night in the little hotel parlour at 
Alice. A number of farmers and towns- 
folk were fraternising, and song and laugh 
were going round. A jolly old Dutch- 
man, with rogueish eyes and a long clay pipe, sat 
at the head of the table, and trolled out “ Willie 
brewd a peck o maut,’ with all the rollick of 
Mynheer van Dunck. Then a discussion broke 
out as to the distance from Alice to Fort Beaufort, 
our next stage. Here, as in Australia, it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to find out the number of miles 
you have gone or have to go. The want of mile- 
stones is aggravated by the fact that the folks 
measure the distance by hours. For instance, they 
speak of such and such a place being three hours 
off, when they mean eighteen miles. The colonial 
pace is six miles an hour. If, with British energy, 
you go more than that, you get out of your 
reckoning at once. But somehow we never in this 
way found ourselves arriving too soon at any place. 
If you enquire at people you meet on the road, the 
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information is delightfully varied. A man going 
along in his “spider,” or light gig, will tell you the 
town is two hours off. Going on a good distance, 
you meet a Dutchman “trekking” with his wife 
and family in his ox-waggon. Your driver inter- 
prets to you that the old gentleman says it is an 
hour and a-half to the next “out-span,” and after 
that it will be only an hour into town—perhaps 
adding that you had better follow the “spoor” 
(track) of the bullock-drays, as one can easily lose 
his way. High waxed that discussion at the Alice 
hotel. “It’s two hours to Fort Beaufort,” said one 
man. “No!” burst in another, a tall fine fellow, 
. and well-known hero of Kafir wars; “no! it’s two 
hours and three-quarters by cart, for it took me an 
hour and a-half’s hard riding when I used to go and 
see my sweetheart; and no man will gallop quicker 
than a fellow in love!’ So we took the amorous 
swain’s reckoning, and found it right. 

Fort Beaufort is a clean, well-situated town, and 
was the scene of some desperate fighting in the ear- 
lier native risings. We gave one concert, and next 
morning, following our usual habit of early starts, 
left at half-past six, without breakfast. We travelled 
fourteen miles, in the cold eager air, to a wayside 
inn. Dense mist lay massed in the hollows, and 
rolled in solid waves round the hill-spurs. The sun 
with great difficulty dispelled it, and then the heights 
flushed deep crimson, while the twigs of the mimosa 
thorns sparkled with a thousand rainbow-coloured 
gems of dew. We started another fourteen-mile 
stage, whiling away the time by practising glees. 
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The passing Kafir driver stayed his massive bullock- 
whip, and the Kafir girl paused astonished, with her 
pitcher on her head, to hear the unusual strains of 
Spofforth and of Danby! 

This was a hard day’s stage, as in addition to its 
length it included the crossing of the great Katberg. 
We had so far gone twenty-eight miles. After out- 
spanning an hour, we commenced the formidable 
_ ascent, which is eight mileslong. My father, sisters, 
and I walked the whole of this hill, which was com- 
_pulsory on our part, for though the road is a splendid 
piece of engineering, yet it is steep, and in the 
shady part is very heavy with mud. If we had not 
walked, I believe the team would not have reached 
the top. At places you pass precipitous walls of 
rock, deep cuttings made by convict labour; at 
others, the road is carried along by equally steep 
‘banks of masonry across the angles of the ravines. 
The ascent was highly picturesque. Now we were 
full in the blaze of the hot noon sun. Turning a 
corner, we would be in the depths of a dark dell, 
with cold damp air, and mountain streams trickling 
down the rugged face of the naked: rocks—the 
slopes below us and the ridges above us clad in rich 
vegetation, and out of the trees the shepherd-bird, 
the sun-bird, and the Cape canary, answering each 
other from height to height. Then round the road 
would swing again into glorious brightness and 
openness, but with no twitter of birds, no sounds 
but the hard breathing of the horses. Below us 
lay a silent sunny world of hill and vale, the vast - 


stretch of wild mountainous country softened by 
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distance into a velvet greenness, as fair a prospect 
as any in South Africa. 

“ Excelsior!” We reached after a time the highest 
part of the road—a bleak, desolate spot, blown 
bare. by the wind, and called the. Devil’s Bellows. 
Here we stood 6000 feet above sea level, having 
taken a big step up towards that great central 
plateau, which is the chief physical feature of the 
country. South Africa has been compared to an 
inverted saucer, as the land rises whenever you 
strike in from the seaboard, till you reach such 
immense table-lands as the plains of the Orange 
Free State, and the “karroo” of the Diamond 
Fields. 

Right glad were we pedestrians to Ber into the 
cart again. The afternoon was now spent. On 
the summit of the Katberg is a stretch of some 
miles, and along this we drove in the fading light. 
Down in a lonely valley, where no human being 
would ever seem to have dwelt, we saw the tracks, 
of Kafirs. In South Africa, just as you see sheep- 
tracks at home, you see Kafir-tracks. The natives 
generally go in a bee-line on their journies. The 
outlet to this sombre glen was carefully guarded 
during the war. Dull purple mists now began to 
shroud the deep timbered “ kloofs” that lay beneath 
us. As we toiled along the soaring ridge, so 
isolated and zrial, with the stars breaking out one 
by one above us, we might have fancied ourselves 
in another world, so serene the sky and so tranquil 
the prospect. But we descended betimes from our 
poetical elevation, going through moorland country, 
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and soon saw beneath us the cheerful lights of the 
inn where we were to spend the night. 

This hotel was kept by a Londoner, who dabbled 
in music, and played the first violin parts of several 
of Rossini’s overtures—a treat to hear in the wil- 
derness! He was a full-blown Cockney, though, 
-and had all that worthy’s full idea of his own im- 
portance, and intolerance of everybody else. He 
hated the Kafirs because they stole cattle. “Your 
cattle?” “No-o-o, not hexactly, but they do steal 
cattle.” And he had a profound contempt for the 
Boers. “The Dutch,” said he, “are such a higger- 
nant lot! Ive tried ’em with my hovertures, but it 
was no good. What do they know about Rose- 
heeny, or H’auber, or any of them fellows? When 
two or three Dutch gets together, they don’t say 
nothingk for a long while, but drinks their gin an’ 
water; an’ when they do hopen their mouths, it’s 
about hoxen!” And, oh! how he swelled indignant 
over the way the missionaries are contaminating 
the natives! “They’re playing the very deuce with 
them. I had a raw Kafir, as civil a fellow as you 
could meet. Well, he got into the ’ands of a mis- 
sionary, and now, when that Kafir meets me, he 
hactually doesn’t take off his ’at to me!” And he 
gave the roaring wood-fire a kick to give vent to 
his wounded dignity. 

The fire was a necessity. It was very cold here, 
the inn standing so high and on so bleak country. 
A week or two before, the road had been almost 
impassable with deep snow, and the mail-cart had 
stuck on the Katberg. We were told a man had 
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been frozen to death on the hill at the back of the 
hotel. It opened our eyes to hear of such inclement 
weather in South Africa. This was the beginning 
of June—the winter season—which, in the less 
elevated parts of Cape Colony, is like an English 
spring, innocent of snow, and with only a slight 
ouch of frost in the very early morning. We felt 
hist the sun always shone fervently in South Africa, 
but that the shade in winter was chill. The differ- 
ence of temperature between the morning and noon 
was sometimes very trying. 

When we started next morning, at half-past six, 
there was frost on the ground. ‘People at home 
would hardly credit that “ Afric’s sunny fountains ” 
now and then are frozen up; but such is the case, 
for the wheels of our cart crashed through many a 
thin sheet of ice before we reached our first outspan. 
By that time the frost had vanished, and the sun’s 
power made one take off greatcoat, muffler, and 
gloves. Our driver’s hands were dead with cold 
more than once, and my father held the reins while 
poor Saul blew on his fingers to warm them. One 
of our team had been sick ever since leaving Fort 
Beaufort. Horse-sickness is very prevalent in the 
Cape winter. Latterly the cart was being drawn 
by three horses, the invalid refusing to haul an 
ounce. The road this day was the roughest we had 
experienced in the colony. The bumps were very 
severe, and one jolt, combined with the dead weight 
of our trunk, smashed the tail-board to pieces. 
How glad we were to sight Queenstown! The pre- 
vious day we had travelled forty-two miles, this day 
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forty-three—eighty-five in all—and sang that night 
as fresh as the proverbial lark we had risen with in- 
the mornings. 

Queenstown is a lively centre. It lies near a 
range of fine mountains, one of them the peculiar 
Hangklip, 6900 feet in height—a large mass, with 
a flat, shelving summit that strikes the keynote of 
the characteristic landscape. Queenstown is what 
is called a forwarding town, and a great deal of 
business is transacted in the way of sending goods 
up country. We met a large number of our 
countrymen here. Half-an-hour after our arrival 
we were surrounded by a group of seven or eight 
worthy Scots, for they had noticed the “strange 
cart” coming into the town, and knew it was the 
_“Kennedys.” We gave three concerts here, and 
the warm reception we met with more than re- 
warded us for the toil and trouble of the journey. 
We found in South Africa, even more markedly than 
in Australia, that English and other nationalities 
highly appreciated Scottish song. We met with 
several instances of how enthusiastic Scottish feel- 
ing exists in the midst of colonial life, which, with 
its prosaic features and struggle after material 
wealth, is not always the best conserver of national 
sentiment. This feeling is apt to become eccentric, 
as was the case with the Scotsman of King William’s 
Town, who had a portrait of Mary Queen of Scots 
hung in his bedroom, and who, every morning on 
rising, stretched his hands towards it, crying, “ Oh, 
_ my poor murdered queen!” Once we overheard an 
_ enthusiast saying: “‘My Ain Fireside, ‘Ye Banks 
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an’ Braes, ‘The Land o the Leal/—eh! a body 
could be fit to gang to heaven hearing thae ‘sangs 
sung.” And was ever love of country more.strongly 
expressed than in the caseof the Fort Beaufort Scots- 
man who exclaimed: “Gude save us, I'd raither gang 
hame an’ be hanged than dee here a natural death!” 

Our sick horse, which originally cost £25, was 
left with a friend here—a few weeks after it fetched 
4£15—and we bought another animal for £10. It 
was a Boer’s horse—a rough-coated brute, out of 
condition through long grazing on the veld. But 
we could get no better: “the Government” was at 
Queenstown at the time buying up all the good 
horses for the Natal War, and private folks had 
to go to the wall in the national exigency. Our 
journey still lay northward. We had been travel- 
ling towards the interior ever since leaving King 
William’s Town. The first day from Queenstown, 
we stopped at the hamlet of Molteno,—two dozen 
houses at most, with an upper and a lower ten very 
pronounced, and half-a-dozen rival creeds finding 
room to flourish. The innkeeper was a Scotsman, 
who had been so long in the colony that his 
nationality was nearly washed out of him. He 
was in sore trouble of mind. “This isnt lite; ?iche 
said; “it’s naething but a weary drag.” He was 
distressed also by the fact that he had to treat the 
Kafirs one way, while his conscience prompted 
another. “The beggars steal my sheep, and I’ve 
got to be firm with them. I want to be kind to 
the fellows; I know it’s our duty to do so, to teach 
them what’s right, and if 
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“ He’s off with the brandy-bottle !” cried the wife, 

bursting into the parlour; and then there was a noisy 
hunt in the dark night after a dim figure, round out- 
houses and sheep-kraals, till the Kafir was caught, 
and the “three-star” recovered. The fellow was 
released: “I’m not going all those miles to Aliwal 
North to prosecute him,’ said the innkeeper. His 
wife had her troubles also. She told us that the 
Africanders (the colonial-born) were so lazy, that 
the young ladies never would soil their hands 
_ with household work; but she was going to have 
her own way, so she had set her children to 
work about the house. One afternoon, she said, 
the girls at the Sunday School were put through 
their facings. “Your hands all clean?” asked the 
lady-superintendent. “Anna Maria!” (the land- 
lady's daughter) “your parents are in a good posi- 
tion, and yet your mother makes you work like a 
‘Kafir; your hands are large, coarse, and not fit to 
be seen!” In the morning, at. the hotel door, we 
met an itinerant Dutch minister, who went about 
the country places, Sundays and week-days, stirring 
up the people. He had preached in the village the 
previous night, and had made quite a sensation 
with his home-thrusts, Shaking hands with us, he 
said: “ How glad I am to hear your mother-tongue 
again! I thank God for the five years I spent in 
Marischal College, Aberdeen.” - 

Old Saul had not fared very well here. When 
we arrived, he was suffering from excruciating 
toothache, caused by sleeping in the cart the night 
before. He got sixpence to buy himself some 
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brandy, but was sent out of the bar, and told to go 
“to the back.’ The upshot was, my father had to 
go and buy the brandy for him,—the landlord ex- 
plaining that he had his licence on the condition 
that he allowed no Kafir in the bar. Saul’s “bed- 
room,” too, in an outhouse, was not much better 
than a pig-stye; but on our protesting against 
such treatment, he was allowed, as a great favour, 
to sleep on the kitchen floor. 

On our journeys we always started by daybreak. 
After driving for two or three hours, our eyes would 
be gladdened by seeing, far over on the plain, a 
twinkling white house. On closer inspection it 
was never so beautiful, but was always as welcome. 
The floors would be carpetted, not with “ Brussels” 
but with cow-dung, which forms a capital flooring, 
much warmer and drier than earth. The same 
ignoble material, called “ mess,’ is dug out in blocks 
from the cattle-kraals and used as fuel. Breakfast 
invariably consisted of chops or steak. How we 
sighed for the ubiquitous ham-and-eggs of Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand inns! Then there would 
be home-made loaves, doughy and sour, and weak 
tea sweetened with coarse coffee-coloured sugar. As 
supplement, we always carried with us a tin box. 
of “Huntly & Palmer,” those missionaries of food 
in a benighted land of bad bread. In this country 
there is no direct charge made for stabling. You 
pay for “forage,” which consists of small oat-. 
sheaves sold at a shilling or eighteenpence each. — 
Our four horses used to cost us from thirty to thirty- 
five shillings a-day. A horse will eat six or seven 
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bundles a-day. These are chopped up in the stable 
with a sickle. Now and then Saul treated the team 
' to mealies and chaff. The stable-Kafir grooms 
down the travel-stained horses, and helps you 
to “inspan,” for which the customary reward is 
sixpence. 

Resting two hours at the wayside inn, we would 
travel till noon, when we camped out on the veld. 
We would set the knee-haltered horses adrift, spread 
our rugs on the ground, bring out our piece of 
corned beef, our tinned salmon, oysters, jam, and 
have a right royal lunch, while one of us would go 
a little way off and make a fire for our tea. As 
there are no trees in South Africa, saving about the 
mountains, it was very difficult building a fire. 
There was no shelter for it, in the first place, and 
_also no wood to burn. We had to get in the lee of 
some big stone, or scoop out one of the large 
deserted ant-hills, and scratch together a handful 
or two of dry shrubs, or a few twigs of thorn. Then 
away we would go again, over the rolling veld. 
My father and Saul occupied the front seat, while 
my sisters and I now sat at the back, in retrospec- 


. tive view of the landscape. The troublesome things 


were the “sluits,” or small rivers, which had very 
steep approaches. My father used to give us warn- 
ing of these—“ Hold on!”—and ina second the earth 
seemed to open suddenly beneath us, down we 
went, and before we had recovered the shock, the 
horses would be bundling up the opposite bank. 
The rivers of South Africa run with great impetu- 
osity, and wear down their channels rapidly. The 
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“pitch” of the watershed of the colony is great. 
A stream in rainy seasons gets swollen in an hour 
or two, and becomes impassable. But all you have 
to do is to sit patiently on the banks,and you will 
very likely see it sink as rapidly as it rose. Roughly 
speaking, there are no bridges in the country, and 
“ drifts” or fords will be heard of for some time to 
come. 

A tempest was blowing when we left Molteno. 
There were some miles of absolute desert to cross 
—an open plain of sand, two feet deep, through 
which the horses struggled painfully. We got out, 
and staggered along, holding each other’s hands to 
steady ourselves. We could not see more than a 
yard in front of us, as the sand rose in blinding 
whirls. The road by-and-by had the shelter of 
some hills, covered with flocks of sheep: numbers of 
white merino sheep, and the strange Cape sheep, that 
have a thick broad flap in place ofa tail. Goats, 
too, were browsing on the many rocky “krantzes,” 
or cliffs. Later in the day, we saw the distant 
_ Stormberg Mountains, that shone in the setting 
sun as if they were in a red-hot glow, gradually 
cooling in the dusk, and becoming a cold black 
mass. : 

We found it thirty-six miles from Molteno to 
Burghersdorp. This is a pretty little town. Its 
quiet streets are lined with shade-trees, filled with 
twittering birds. Goats roam peacefully about its 
quiet squares. The houses are’ quaint, have low 
flat roofs, and are thoroughly Dutch. . The town 
was laid out in early days by the Doppers, a queer 
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religious sect, of whom more anon. When we 
alighted at the hotel, we found the public were not 
at all expecting us, punctuality not being a charac- 
teristic of professional parties in this colony. We 
had this experience more than once. The dialogue 
generally ran as follows :—“ What! you have ar- 


tived?” “Of course; don’t the bills give the 
date?” “Qh, but we didn’t think you'd be com- 
ing till to-morrow.” “ Well,” we would say, “here 


we are, determined not to disappoint the public.” 
“You're not going to sing to-night, are you? It’s four 
in the afternoon: you'll never have the hall ready.” 
But we would set to work, and borrow chairs from 
half-a-dozen stores, and forms from the churches, 
and seats from Masonic and Good Templar Lodges, 
and lamps from the hotel, and make a platform of 
- two or three tables. Colonial companies tour the 
country very leisurely, postponing dates, arriving 
in a town one day, and not singing till the next, 
and perhaps stopping for a week in a little vil- 
lage. Our advertisements should have run:—“ Mr 
Kennedy and Family will perform on or about the 
—th of June. Should they not arrive in town 
‘before noon, the performance will be postponed to 
the following day, unless that day should prove 
threatening, in which case the concert will take 
place on some future date. Jsportant Notice—The 
performance will commence at or about 8 o'clock.” 
The general opinion was that we were “ rushing” 
the country, and certainly no professional party 
ever went over the ground faster. But while we 
did not linger, we did full justice to every town. 
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To make South Africa “pay,” you must keep your 
dates close together, and keep them religiously, as 
can be done by arranging a route, after careful 
_ study of the map. This is a very awkward coun- 
try to travel through professionally, the distances 
between important towns are so great, and popula- 
tion so sparse. | 

I cannot leave Burghersdorp without saying that 
it possesses the most wonderful person we ever met 
—an editor who would not take payment for the 
advertisement in his paper, saying he would not do 
so, as he had been so ses ho at having us visit 
the town! 

On the way to Aliwal North, we passed through 
grand mountain scenery—not a. mile of tame 
country. As we sat at a small hotel eating our 
- tinned red herring, there rode up the very grocer 
who had sold us the provision before we left 
Burghersdorp that morning. But now he had 
doffed his apron, and was attired in burgher uni- 
form, off to join the forces besieging Morosi’s 
mountain in Basuto Land. 

Aliwal North is the border town of the north- 
eastern province. It stands on the banks of the 
Orange River, which here separates the Cape 
Colony from the Free State. Like Burghersdorp, 
Aliwal has only a little over 1000 inhabitants; 
but these and similar small colonial towns have a 
greater importance than their population would 
convey to the mind of anyone in the old country. 
Though they have village populations, they are the 
growing nuclei of important centres. The hotel 
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was full of burghers, on their way to and from the 
war in neighbouring Basuto Land. It seemed 
great hardship for men to be compelled to leave 
their business and go on this campaign. Every 
white man in Cape Colony between the age of 
eighteen and fifty is liable to military service 
within and beyond the colonial border. There sat 
round the dinner table a mixed crowd of clerks and 
volunteers, and here and there a wounded man, 
with his arm inasling. The talk was all about 
the Chief Morosi, who is perched with his little 
army on the top of an almost impregnable hill, 
while the unfortunate burghers sit round it, and 
now and again make feeble assaults. 

In the gaol here we saw huddled together some 
seventy or eighty wretched prisoners from this same 
- mountain—a motley crew, ranging from the ugly, 
dwarfish Hottentot to the tall Basuto. My father 
was passing this “tronk” one night when he was 
suddenly challenged by a man with a loaded gun. 
“What do you want ?—I’ve orders to shoot any 
prisoner found here.’ Another warder called out 
that that was not a Kafir rebel, but Mr Kennedy, 
the Scottish Vocalist, who was on his way to the 
hall. So my father was carefully escorted beyond 
the boundary he had unknowingly transgressed in 
the darkness. We sang two nights in Aliwal, and 
found the people not afraid of getting wet. Rain 
fell in torrents, with vivid lightning and peals of 
thunder. We heard, with alarm, every wild down- 
pour, as we had soon to ford the Orange River, 
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FORDING THE ORANGE RIVER—SMITHFIELD—THE DUTCH BOERS 
—A NIGHT AT A DUTCH FARM—SPRINGBOKS—BLOEMFON- 
TEIN—A DOPPER NACHTMAAL. 


ies 


FAL A : ORD came to the Aliwal Hotel that the 
SH 
¥ 


Orange River was rising. The morn- 

ing of departure came, when we started 

on our long trip of one hundred and 
~ forty miles to Bloemfontein. My father 
and sisters crossed the river ina boat. Saul steered 
the cart and horses into the stream, while I hung to 
the back seat, with my feet on the cushion, to avoid 
the inflow of water. After we had gone four or five 
yards, the leaders reared and plunged, and the 
panic seized the wheelers. We had nothing for it 
but to come back. Then we got a man on horse- 
back to guide our leaders across. On we went 
from one depth to another, the water sweeping 
into the cart at every lurch on the uneven channel; 
but we got over the broad river safely. My father 
and sisters were ferried across ina most romantic 
manner by two Kafirs. The obliging fellows un- 
ceremoniously took off their “breeks,” and each, 
clad only in his shirt, waded the boat along, one at 
the bow and the other at the stern. Looking at 
the wide stretch of this Orange River, we could 
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well believe that in its thousand-mile course it 
drains three hundred and twenty-five thousand 
square miles of country. It is truly a noble stream, 
but, unfortunately, owing-to rapids, falls, and islands, 
is not navigable. 

We drove across muddy plains to the scattered 
township of Rouxville. This seemed to consist 
chiefly of miscellaneous stores, which do a large 
native trade. We were not long at the Cape before 
we found out how important the Kafir is to the 
shopkeeper. It is not too much to say that, in 
some districts, were his patronage withdrawn, not a 
few stores would have to put up their shutters. We 
sang in the Rouxville schoolroom, which was de- 
corated with the orange-striped flags of the Free 
State. The: seats used were from a church, and 
brought over by the whole of the Kafir prisoners of 
the place, who were released for the job by kind 
permission of the gaoler. 

The rain still poured heavily. Along a dirty 
road we toiled towards Smithfield. We had to 
cross another river, the Caledon, much smaller, how- 
ever, than the Orange. We were outspanning on 
the high bank when the landlord of the neighbour- 
ing hotel urged us to hurry down and cross at once, 
as the river was rising every minute. We were 
also warned by two horsemen, who that moment 
galloped up from the Caledon with dripping steeds. 
So we rebuckled the harness instantly and drove to 
the river. We had again the kind offices of a Kafir, 
who, sans culottes, led our team across. I thought 
now and again that the good fellow would be 
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washed off his feet. He asked the extortionate 
sum of eighteenpence, saying, apologetically, that 
he charged extra as “the water was cold.” Cheer- 
fully we paid him the trifle, and thanked him 
warmly besides. 

Smithfield is thirty-five males from Aliwal North 
—a quiet little spot, where we had, however, a 
splendid audience. The majority of the “second 
seats” were Dutchmen. Scarcely any of them 
knew English, and I posted a man at the door as 
interpreter. Some of the Boers entered into lengthy 
parley as to the price of admission—“ priggin’ 
doon,” in fact; for they are the most close-fisted 
people in the world. One or two of them hung 
about the door for twenty minutes, going away 
strategically, and returning again and again to the 
assault. The Dutchmen appreciated the concert 
thoroughly—laughing as loudly as anyone at the 
humorous Scotch anecdotes, and joining at the end 
in “Auld Lang Syne.” We sang in the Masonic 
Hall. At the close the Worthy Grand Master said 
he was authorised not to take a penny of rent. “We 
have so heartily enjoyed your entertainment,” said 
he; and the hall-cleaner, not to be outdone in 
generosity, gave his services free,and said he would 
himself pay the paraffin oil! Their spontaneous 
kindness was valued by us far above the mere 
money interest involved, and cheered our hearts 
beyond measure in this our musical pilgrimage. 

Smithfield has several stores, which, like those of 
Rouxville, do considerable trade with the Kafirs. 
Said one man to us, “ A friend of mine in Basuto 
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Land, in three years made £9000 trading entirely 
_ with natives. Many mornings fifty or sixty mounted 
Basutos would be waiting at his door, for they 
liked him. He made 300 percent. That was from 
1869 to 1872, when there was nothing but travelling 
traders. My friend had money, bought for cash, 
and sold only for cash, and was the first to start a 
large store. Now these stores are all over the 
country, and the chance is gone. My friend over- 
worked himself, and died at forty-six years of age. 
The brother who succeeded him is now worth about 
£10,000.” Kafirs buy soft goods, such as blankets 
_and shawls, some invest in trousers. They deck 
their wives in fineries, occasionally indulging in 
gold rings and scent. In these country stores you 


_ will see piles of gaudy goods from Manchester, and 


stacks of soldiers’ cast-off coats, which are eagerly 
bought by the Kafirs. Guns are also sold—“ Kafir 
guns,’ as they are called, and the special make of 
which must be obvious to the reader. “Oh,” re- 
marked one man, with a twinkle in his eye, “let 
the Kafirs get as many guns as they like—they 
easily get out of order, and can’t be repaired—ten 
to one. if they go off; and if they do, they’re not _ 
nearly so deadly as their assegais that they know 
how to handle!” These stores also buy in pro- 
duce. A Boer will bring in, say a thousand bundles 
of forage. If the farmer is tied by debt to the 
storekeeper, he will very likely close at the price 
offered him. But if he is independent, he will snap 
his fingers and drive off with his oat-straw to the 


distant but sure market of the Diamond Fields. 
E 
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The landlord of the Smithfield hotel was a Ger- 
‘man and a “character.” In the afternoon, at the 
back of the hotel, he was standing speaking to my 
father, when a number of cattle, followed by Kafirs 
and a Dutchman, rapidly entered the yard. He 
“clicked” to the Kafir, “sprached” to the Dutch-— 
man, and tried in broken English to explain to my 

father who they were. An ox at that moment 
rushed past him, its horn grazing his back, and he 
skipped into safety shouting : “Cottferdam! to get 
on in dis country you’d have to know a towsand 
lingwidges!’? He was the incarnation of slowness, 
as I found on trying to pay the bill. 

SCENE: the hotel bar. 

“Mr Schmitt, we will settle. up now, if you 
please.” 

“Ah! you mustn’t hurry Mishter Schmitt—I am 
aman as takes my time, an’ I must dink over de 
matter, an’ I’m not ein poor man as wants de money 
bad—I’m a reetch man, an’ so is mein brother, an’ 
so is mein— 

“ All aboard!” cried my father outside. 

“The bill, Mr Schmitt, the bill!—don’t you hear 
we're starting?” 

“Well—well— well,” said he, with increasing 
deliberation—“ here is de pen—an’ dere’s de ink— 
an’ dere’s de paper—an’ dere is de items—an’ if 
you are in ein big hurry you can go witout paying, 
but YOU MUSTN’T HURRY MISHTER SCHMITT!” 

And so on, with endless talk about himself. The 
account consisted of only four lines of writing, but 
what with digressions and interruptions, its pre- 
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paration took a quarter of an hour by the clock. 
We had been told by a colonist that we should 
“take things easily--this is an ox country, Mr 
Kennedy, take pattern by Job”—and certainly we 
found more things slow than “ Mishter Schmitt.” 
In the vision of South Africa that rises before the 


mind's eye, the Dutch Boer is a prominent figure. 


¥ 


~You see him—his stolid head covered witha broad- 


brimmed felt hat, his coat of olive brown, his ample 
trousers made of dark corduroy and tight at the 
ankles, and his feet encased in home-made “ fell- 


' skoons,’ or boots of untanned hide. The Dutch- 


men have unlit eyes. They are strong in haunch 
but undeveloped in head. They are plump, but 
their faces have a bleached look. As our driver 
Saul said, “They have no blood in them—as if 
they were full of skim-milk!” The Boer’s wife is 
always plainly dressed, and wears the universal 
calico sun-bonnet. The Dutch women are desti- 
tute of figure, and never seem entirely healthy. 
There is always some handkerchief tied about the 
face, either over the ear or round the mouth. The 
Boer has wofully degenerated from the old ‘Hol- 
lander. His language, too, has sunk into a hotch- 
potch of Hottentot words, Kafir words, broken 
English, and bad Dutch. A Dutch clergyman, 


when he comes to the Cape, is barely intelligible 


to his congregation. You hear the Boer freely 
criticised throughout South Africa. You are told 
that he is an idle fellow, that he cultivates only 


_ enough land to keep himself and family, that he 


goes hunting wilde-beestes and boks for their hides, 
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preferring that “trekking” life to husbandry. He 
is very simple, and easily cheated. Speaking of 
this, there is a story which you hear in every 
hotel-parlour throughout the land. A Dutchman 
one day came into a store to sell some produce. 
‘The storekeeper said he would give so much a 
pound for it, adding that the total would be such 
and such a figure, a much lower sum than was 
arithmetically correct. The Dutchman suspected 
the storekeeper was trying to “vernock” or cheat | 
him, so he brought out his “ Ready Reckoner,” and 
pointed to the right amount. “ Pooh!” said the - 
tradesman, turning up the title-page, “ this book’s 
not a bit of good, it’s a last year’s one!”—and the 
poor Dutchman went away quite stupefied. What- 
ever his faults, the Dutchman has many good points. 
He is intensely religious, supports his church liber- 
ally, holds family worship regularly, lives in a quiet 
patriarchal style, and is very hospitable. 

We stayed with a Dutch family the night after 
leaving Smithfield. The portly old “Baas,” in a 
white hat, received us cheerily, but in silence, as he 
did not know English. Following the Boer cus- — 
tom, we shook hands with the whole family—with 
the old Frau, the daughters, and the sons, down to 
the youngest. As all the Dutch have large fami- 
lies, and as you have to shake hands with the 
‘whole household when you retire to rest, and 
when you meet them in the morning, it becomes 
rather monotonous. These people were of the 
better class. The Dutchman had a good house, 
with an orchard in front of it, and owned a large 
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farm, with thousands of acres of pastoral country. 
It was poetical, in the still twilight, to hear the far- 
off bleating of hundreds of ewes and lambs, as they 
.were being gathered in from the surrounding 
slopes into the large kraal, or pen, where they were 
sheltered for the night. It was quite in keeping 
with the tranquil scene, when we all went in-doors, 
and sang the beautiful hymn, “ Abide with me! 
fast falls the eVentide,’ accompanied by the har- 
monium, which is to be found in most Dutch 
houses. The Boers are very fond of sacred music. 
We joined the family at their bounteous and most 
savoury supper. Afterwards we retired to the par- 
-lour, where my father and the Baas, who was an’ 
exceptionally jolly Dutchman, tried to converse. 
An Englishman living in the house knew Dutch; 
and it was laughable in the extreme to see my 
father sitting at one end of a little sofa, and the 
Dutchman at the other, with the interpreter in the 
middle, passing back and forward their series of 
side-splitting jokes. How my father enjoyed it, 
and how the Baas “leuch,” his goodly paunch 
shaking, and his face turning apoplectic purple 
with the fun! Betimes we went to bed — my 
sisters getting a comfortable room, and my father 
and I having to make shift with a small apartment, © 
where we slept on jackal skins, with tiger skins 
above’ us. : 

Next morning, we parted with the old Baas, 
after paying his bill, and resumed our journey over 
the broad-sweeping plains. The ground was white 
with hoar-frost, and the air bitter cold. We saw 
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herds of spring-bok bounding in hundreds a few 
yards ahead of the cart. It was an exceedingly 
pretty sight. They are about the size of sheep. 
Their bound is wonderful: they spurn the earth, . 
and leap to a height of six or seven feet. With 
every jump, the long white hairs over the tail flap . 
up like a fan, and the prettily-funny appearance of 
this is intensified when large numbers of spring- 
bok run together. They have been called “the 
kangaroos of South Africa,” from their peculiar 
bound. It is almost perpendicular when the ani- 
mal is in play; but when a dog—and it must bea _ 
very fleet dog—hunts them, the spring-bok ceases 
the vertical leap, and settles down to swift running. 
These were the first wild animals we had seen in 
the country, with the exception of the meer-cats, 
those dainty little creatures that sat on the ant- 
heaps, with elevated front paws, and looked curiously 
at us as we passed. | 

On the road, we were accompanied by a newly- 
married couple, who were driving -in a light cart 
drawn by four good horses, also in new harness! 
They were on their way to their home on the 
Diamond Fields, and were travelling by very easy 
stages. Another of our team—the Queenstown 
£10 horse—now became ill: so ill, that Saul de- 
clared he had, in his long experience, never seen 
a horse worse. It was getting late in theeafter- 
noon, so the cart drove on with the three horses, 
while I followed on foot, dragging sick “ Adam” 
some weary miles to our destination. te 
This was a private house belonging to a decent © 


\ 
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farmer and lay preacher of the Wesleyan Church, 


who received us kindly and gave us our tea. The 
’ house, and all the adjoining outhouses, had been 


built by himself of dried mud. The floors were 
composed of the earth of ant-heaps, and were very 
smooth, as the ants seem to gather the finer grains 
of earth. The floors were washed with milk once 
a week. Milk is very abundant with them, and 
they give it away to Kafirs, to cats and dogs, and 
to the pigs. The folks have eight or ten bucketsful 
in the morning, and the same quantity at night. 
The lady here was oppressed with that question 
which oppresses South Africa as it oppresses the 
old country—the domestic servant. “Oh! those 
Kafir servants were never to be depended on—they 
changéd about so much! The keep of servants is 
expensive, though the nominal wage is small. A 
Kafir woman, or ‘girl, as she is always termed, 


gets four shillings a month, but then you have to 


keep the whole family—some six or eight young 


_ ones perhaps—and ‘ mealies’ are not to be had for 


nothing. And these Kafir ‘girls’ only do scullery 
work at the farms. They would be surprised if you 


asked them to cut a piece of meat or to chop fire- 


wood.” There is a law in the Free State which 
allows only a certain number of Kafir huts to be 
built on each farm, and this has had the effect of 
making native labour scarcer and dearer than in 
any other part of South Africa. 

After tea we sang some pieces to the folks, and 
played the harmonium, an instrument of which the 
“sudeman” was very proud. All the farmers of 
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South Africa are getting musical. instruments now. — 
In the morning, when we asked the bill, we were 
astonished to hear that our host would not accept 
any payment.- “You have cheered our loneliness,” 
said he; “and then didn’t you sing us a song or 
two last night?” We laughed, and said we had * 
never dreamt of those “notes” being taken as pay- 
ment; but he resolutely refused to accept anything. 
So we thanked him most warmly for his hospitality, 
and tendered him what he could not refuse—a 
“contribution to his kirk.” In his care we left the 
sick horse. Eight or nine weeks afterwards, as we 
were leaving the colony, we heard that the animal 
would not be recovered till the summer had set in, © 
and that by that time he would have eaten his 
value in forage. 

We reached Bloemfontein safely. This is the 
chief town of the Orange Free State—virtually an 
English capital in a Dutch Republic. It is a fine 
open town, plentifully adorned with trees. The 
climate is very healthy, as Bloemfontein stands 
5000 feet above the sea. English is spoken about 
the streets, and though Dutch is the official lan- 
guage, English is the commercial. The newspapers 
are printed in English and Dutch on the same 
page, but I think most of the reading matter is 
English. Bloemfontein is the seat of Government, 
and the finest building in the town is the large hall 
where the Volksraad, or People’s Parliament, meet. 
We went into it one day, but as the deliberation 
was on no graver matter than the transfer of a 
“landrost,” or magistrate, we did not stay very 
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long. The speeches were in Dutch, of course, but 
» during our short visit there had been more than one 
nationality speaking it. One member was a Scots- 
man. The President of the State is Mr Brand, 
who has made himself famous by his utterance of 
simple faith, “Alles zall recht kommen” (“ All will 
come right”)—a motto which, along with his por- 


__#7ait, was on every dish and plate of the hotel we 


lived at. 

The Free State has an area of 72,000 square 
miles. This is only guessed at, as the country has 
not been surveyed. Nor has there been a census 
for twenty years; but the population is estimated 
at 70,000 whites and 18,000 natives. The Dutch 
policy, from the earliest days, has never been 
favourable to the Kafir race, and this may account 
for the superiority in numbers of Europeans—a 
state of things that does not exist in any other part 
_of South Africa. The Free State has no “native 
difficulty ;” the Kafirs have been largely rooted out 
of Dutch territory by fire and sword. There is now 
a native hut-tax which brings in over £4000 per 
annum, and a native poll-tax of ten shillings per 
head, which brings in £3000 more. A Kafir, too, 
cannot travel through this “Free” State without 
a pass, which costs a shilling; and as crowds of 
natives go to and from the Diamond Fields, the 
Republic makes a fine revenue out of the despised 

black. 7 
’ In Bloemfontein we bought another horse, which 
was given out to be very fiery. The owner osten- 
tatiously held it while it was being harnessed, and 
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the street was cleared while the steed was being 

tried. “Oh, his pace is.A1, Mr Kennedy—he’ll~ 
pull the machine himself!” There was some show 

of life about the creature, we must admit. But 

the glory of “ Bloem,” as he was called, soon faded 

with hard work. Bloem’s first journey was a severe 

test of his powers, being from Bloemfontein to 

Kimberly in two days. This was a distance of 

eighty-five miles. 

The first day we travelled thirty-five miles, 
which brought us to where we were told one might — 
sometimes find accommodation. Lo! when we got — 
there, we saw an encampment of Doppers, who 
were attending the Nachtmaal. The Doppers are 
a strange sect, who have seceded from the Dutch 
Reformed Church—severe religionists. They have 
been the most inhuman in their treatment of the 
natives. The Doppers are Old Testament Chris- 
tians, and believed they were doing God service in 
rooting out the Kafir Canaanites from the land. 
They utterly discountenanced the preaching of the 
Gospel to the blacks. The manners and dress 
of those people are as peculiar as their faith, 
They marry exclusively amongst.themselves. The 
Dopper wears a broad black Quakerish hat, and 
has a short jacket. His trousers are of corduroy, 
tucked into his boots, and widening upwards 
towards his haunches—his hands being generally © 
stuck into his breeches’-pockets, as if to increase 
still further his ample rotundity. The Dutch hold 
their Nachtmaal, or Communion, every three months. 
The farmers drive in long distances with their 
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families, “ trekking” for days with their slow bullock- 
waggons—reminding one of the Jews going up to 
Jerusalem at feast-time. Some of the Doppers 
have houses in town, which are used only at Nacht- 
maal seasons. They carry their own food with 
them, spend very little in hotels, and are therefore 
thought mean. The Dutch convert their Nacht- 
maal into a kind of “Holy Fair.” They attend 
church, partake of the Sacrament, get married, are 
examined as to their religious knowledge, and buy 
and sell in the stores.. The ministers do not look 
favourably upon this combination of religion and 
business, but it cannot be helped, owing to the 
distances at which the people live, and the infre- 
quent opportunities for shopping. 

The Nachtmaal we saw was not at a town, or 
even a hamlet, but held at a lonely spot containing 
merely a miscellaneous store and a large’ barn. 
In front of these was an encampment, composed 
of waggons and tents placed alternately, and before 
each tent a fire was blazing. The proprietor of 
the store kindly heard our request for food and 
shelter, but said he could not accommodate us, as 
his rooms were occupied by the minister and the 
deacons. “Oh, by the bye,” said he, “I have a 
tent in the garden—come and see.’ We found it 
furnished with beds, chairs, table, and candles, with 
springbok skins on the ground. Here we had tea, 
with bacon and chops, and spent the night under 
canvas as comfortably as ever we did in a room. 
We went into the barn, which was converted into a 
church, with improvised pulpit, round which were 
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spread skins and sacks. We saw about fifty per- 
sons seated there, each on his or her “ Jenny Geddes 
stool,” and with countenances so grave that the 
ordinary Scottish Sunday face seemed vivacious . 
-in comparison. Three couples, brides and bride- 
grooms, sat in front of the minister—the brides 
attired in lavender silks and orange blossoms, which 
contrasted strongly with the demure dress of the 
other women, who wore “cruizies” or “cappies,” 
and plain winsey gowns. The bridesmaids were 
only distinguished by orange blossoms stuck in the 
sides of their little caps. The preacher was im- 
pressive ; the psalm-singing slow and monotonous. 
When the service concluded, the congregation 
moved out, all carrying their Jenny Geddes stools. 
Over the fires, which were tended by ugly dimi- 
nutive Bushmen, there now swung large kettles, 
and a smell of cookery filled the air. It may be 
that courtship was not forgotten in the general 
bustle. The store was transformed into a bar, 
and all seemed to mix their talk with gin and 
water. gar ; 

At five next morning we commenced to inspan. 
The tent-fires were in full blaze, and the people 
seemed to have been up for some time. As this 
second day we had to travel fifty miles to the 
Diamond Fields, we started before sunrise, and 
could barely see our way. At six that evening we 
- drove into the far-famed Kimberley. pate 
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*¢ A tear of earth, ere time began, 
Kiss’d into beauty by the sun.” —The Diamond (a poem). 


N 1867 the first diamond was discovered in 
South Africa. A trader, travelling in the 
interior, stopped at a Dutchman’s farm, 
where he saw a child playing about the 

| hut with a handful of stones. One was 

peculiar, and attracted his attention. He offered 
to buy it, but the wife said she should never take 
payment fora stone. The trader, who was a man 
of high principle, would not take it for nothing, but 
would give her a share of the price if it was found 
to be a diamond. The trader took it to Colesberg, 
but was laughed at. Hecut the hotel window with 

' it, but a man said flint would do the same, and it 

did. Another fellow then took the diamond—the 

valuable first diamond—and flung it out of the 

window into the street, where it lay some time. The 
trader was ridiculed by every one, but he sent the 

_ diamond—a 224-carat stone—to the Commissioner 

of Griqualand West, who said it was worth £ 500. 

_ The gem was sold, and the trader gave one-third 
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of.the money to the Dutchman’s wife. Other stones 
were found, and this induced many to search. The | 
natives thought the white man valued the stone for 
some talismanic virtue. A Mr Niekerk, remember- 
ing that he had seen a peculiar stone in the posses- 
sion of a native sorcerer, gave him a waggon, a span 
of oxen, and two hundred sheep for it. This was 
the great “Star of South Africa,” worth £11,200, 
and. bought by the Countess of Dudley. : 
Some twenty or thirty diamonds were found, but 
most people thought that these were diamonds that 
had been lost. An expert from England declared 
boldly that they had been brought down by ostriches 
from the far interior! But two years afterwards the 
tide of unbelief turned, and the Vaal River became 
one clustering mass of eager men. South Africa at 
this time was in a wretched state—nearly bankrupt 
—and trade terribly depressed. Clerks, labourers, 
doctors, lawyers, farmers, merchants—all alike 
rushed to the distant diggings to make their for- 
tunes. Towns of tents sprang up like beds of 
mushrooms along the banks of the hitherto lonely 
iver. The Transvaal had a doubtful proprietor- 
ship in this region—so had the Free State. The 
Griquas, under their chief Waterboer, were also 
possible claimants. In the midst of this the diggers 
established a government, and elected a president, 
Mr Theodore Parker, who ruled till 1871, when a 
Mr Campbell was sent by the High Commissioner 
to Klip Drift (one of the camps of the river dig- 
gings) to act as special magistrate. Upon this r 
the president resigned, and the short-lived republic 
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ended. A commission for the magistrate was ob- 
tained from the Griqua chief Waterboer. The Free 
State growled at this, but it: was just what the 
Boers themselves had done. In the early days they 
decided the rightful ownership of land by fixing on 
the party who would sell it cheapest! Diamonds 
were now found elsewhere. A Boer, building his 
house, picked the precious stones out of his mud-walls, 
_ Three Dutch farms were invaded by the diggers, 
and the alarmed farmers sold out for a mere trifle. 
The new inroad clashed with the Free State land 
act, which had no mineral reservation in it. The 
proprietors stood on their rights, and the diggers 
_ had to pay ten shillings a month for every claim of 
900 square feet. Mr Truter was at this time ap- 
pointed magistrate of the Free State Government. 
Then came the second phase of discovery, de- 
stined to eclipse all that had gone before. In June 
of 1871 diamonds were found at the Colesberg 
“koppie.” This was the beginning of the great 
mine of Kimberley. Remarkable as had been the 
political changes crowded into a few months, the 
stormy history of the Diamond Fields had not yet 
concluded. In this.same month of June the Free 
State passed a law giving the government of the 
Fields into the hands of a committee of manage- 
ment in each camp, the members of it to be elected 
by the diggers. The scheme worked capitally, but 
the diggers had it all their own way. At any. 
- moment the Fields might have declared themselves 
independent, and the Free State was powerless to 
assert its authority. The chief Waterboer stoutly 
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declared Griqualand West to be his, and entreated — 
the British Government to annex it. The High 
Commissioner was favourable to Waterboer, and — 
proposed to President Brand to submit the matter 
to arbitration, which the Free State would not do, 
unless the arbitrator was the head of a foreign 
power. This our Government would not hear of. 
On the 27th of October, 1871, Waterboer and the 
Griquas were declared to be British subjects, and 
on the 4th November our flag waved: over the 
Fields. 

Three commissioners were set over the new pos-. 
session, but everything went wrong. The diggers 
did not like to be governed after having so much 
liberty. Then sanitary arrangements, postal ar- 
rangements, liquor regulations, were all unsatis- 
factory. Crimeand disorder reigned. The diggers, 
exasperated at the neglect of the government, broke 
into serious riots, burning the houses of persons 
who had bought stolen diamonds from the natives. 
The Fields were in a state of chaos. The people 
were soothed by timely concessions. In January 
of 1873, Mr Southey was appointed sole adminis- 
trator, and the Government bought the great mine 
for £100,000. Diamonds began to decline in value, 
the taxation was grievous to be borne, protection 
to property was disregarded, and the diggers formed 
themselves into an armed association, drilled by — 
military men. Rebellion seemed to be rearing its 
horrid head, so Cape Colony sent troops to the 
assistance of the Government. The leaders of the 


association were put on trial, but the jury would not 
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convict. The armed protest had the effect of caus- 
ing another change, Mr Southey being succeeded 
by Major Lanyon, and he in turn by Colonel War- 
ren, who is still the administrator. The chief event 
of his reign has been the payment of 490,000 to 
the Orange Free State, in settlement of the long- 
disputed boundary line of the Diamond Fields. 
Such were the feverish events that heralded the 
birth and marked the early years of the wonderful 
town of Kimberley. 

Kimberley has scarcely reached the ninth year 
of its existence, and yet it has become one of the 
most important towns in South Africa. It stands 


on as bare and desolate a site as could possibly be 


? 


imagined—nothing but flat dreary “karroo,” or 
miserably grassed desert, all round. Sir Bartle 
Frere has happily said, that the people of Kimberley 
were “living in a state of perpetual encampment.” 
It is nothing more nor less than a camp, and “The 
Camp” it is familiarly called. The town is built 
entirely of corrugated iron. Streets and squares, 
with churches, hotels, banks, newspaper offices, 
canteens, billiard saloons, theatres, shops, are all of 
iron, Wehad seen in Australia “ galvanised-iron 
towns,” but these had generally a chief street largely 
composed of brick. Kimberley, from centre to 
outskirts, is a cluster of dwarf iron buildings. 
When viewed from the top of one of the neighbour- 
ing hills of debris, it is a great stretch of ugly 
sheet-iron roofs, with not even a sky-light to break — 
the uniform leaden dulness. These house-tops 
F 
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present the same depressing appearance as a dlectsy 
packed crowd of umbrellas on a wet day. : 

The houses are all of one storey: a tailor, for in- 
stance, doing a flourishing business in a hut of half- 
a-dozen feet frontage; a diamond-merchant in an 
office like a little iron box; a doctor seeing patients 
in a consulting-room six feet by three. Some of 
the slimmer-built houses are now and again moved 
from one place to another, and it is a funny sight 
to see a canvas or frame cottage going down the 
street, with eighteen or twenty Kafirs inside, carry- 
ing it, their feet popping out from below like the 
limbs of a large tortoise. There are some fine 
stores in the town, of course one-storied, but cover- 
ing a goodly piece of ground.. The Kimberley 
Market Square is a wide open space, and more 
interesting than any market square we ever saw. 
It is surrounded by produce stores and shops of all 
kinds. Here you feel yourself linked with the far 
interior; there is an air of traders, and hides, and 
ivory, and beads about this part of the town. One 
store I saw had its floor occupied by scores of huge 
elephant tusks, and “karosses,’ or rugs made of 
skins. A large trade is done in the shops here.. 
One butcher, in fourteen'and a-half months, killed 
15,000 sheep and 2500 bullocks; and at a miscel-. 
laneous store, I was told that sometimes 4 300 was. 
taken before breakfast. 

We lived at the Queen’s Hotel, which is kept by 
_Mrs Jardine, a worthy Scotch lady, whom every-. 
body said we ought to see. That pleasure was 
denied us, as she had gone down to Cape Town. 
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But we met with a hearty welcome from Mr Stone, 
the nfanager, who did his utmost to make us com- 
fortable. Outwardly, the house bore some resem- 
blance to a booth at a country fair, but inside the 
accommodation was more promising. Passing 
through the busy bar, you came into the dining- 
room, which extended nearly the entire length of 
the hotel, small bedrooms running down either side, 
like the berths in a steamer’s saloon. This room 
was a bustling scene at dinner-time, when a hun- 
~ dred people sat down at the twenty-four tables that 
occupied the floor. The waiters were young lads, 
who rushed about with more zeal and noise than 
quite agreed with one’s digestion. The table was 
most excellent. The guests were nearly all men. 
The Fields are to a large extent the home of single 
men, and though they live in lodgings they dine at 
the hotels. The bar was an equally busy scene, 
crowded with business men discussing the prospects 
of their claims, and showing each other their “ wash- 
ings” (the diamonds resulting from the siftings). 
We soon noticed the careless manner in which 
diamonds are handled in Kimberley. A friend, in 
the midst of a conversation, casually brought out 
_ his “last washing”—a Bryant and May’s vesta-box 
running over with diamonds, which he carried in 
the outside pocket of his overcoat. aie 

We made it our first business to go and see the 
world-famous mine, only a few minutes’ walk from 
the hotel; for the town is built close to the edge 
of the mine. You come to the end of a street, and 
see a slight rise—all that remains of the old Coles- 
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berg “koppie.”” A few steps further, “and” you 
stand on the clear-cut brink of the biggest hole 
that man has ever dug. A vast crater suddenly 
yawns at your feet. It is shaped like a bowl, 
has sloping sides of light-coloured rock, stretching 
down to the blue diamondiferous soil at the bot- 
tom. Such is the expanse of the mine, that in 
the first hasty glance you may actually fail to note 
for a few moments that it is alive with human 
beings; but there are more men down there than 
would people half-a-dozen villages. You see 
thousands of blacks working in the claims at the 
bottom, and dotted like ants on the sides. You 
see every nook and corner, every man in the mine, 
every one of the many interests that centre here, 
all displayed at once. The claims lie clearly 
spread out beneath you like a map,—an expanse 
of small blocks, which do not look to be thirty 
feet square. These present great irregularities, as 
some of the claims are being worked faster than 
others. If a claim stands idle, the adjoining 
workers, digging down on either side, leave it 
standing like a square tower; but there is a law 
which compels a man to work, if his claim is be- 
coming dangerous to those around him. You see 
the blacks busily toiling round sheer clay battle- 


__ ments at one place, shovelling on the edge of steep 


* precipices here, climbing up naked pillars of earth 
there, the column being marked with tiny holes, 
the only foothold of the daring worker. Square 
pools of water gleam in several places, and walls 
of dark blue clay cross and re-cross the whole bed 
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of the mine. Round the margin of this deep bowl 
circles a fringe of steam machinery, working the 
-buck@ts that run up and down on wires, and 
convey the “blue,” as the diamondiferous soil is 
called, to the surface. These wires converge from 
all sides into the bottom of the mine. They are 
not very large, but very numerous., They stand 
out like threads of silver, when struck by the sun’s 
rays; but in some lights, or when viewed against 
the darker side of the mine, are not visible at all. 
The mingled hum of voices rising from the seeth- 
ing mass of labour below, the whirring of the many 
buckets flying through the air, the AZolian murmur 
of the wind playing over the web of wires, the far 
and near rumble of vehicles running round the 
edge of the mine,—are every whit as wonderful to 
the ear as the sight is strange to the eye. At one 
‘place there has been a shaft sunk by Baring, 
Gould, & Co., so as to do away with an rial 
tramway; and at another, a tramway has been run 
down through a narrow cleft, cut deeply into the 
lip of the mine, in order to diminish the gradient. 
Once we saw the mine late in the afternoon, 
when the men were leaving work. The spectacle 
was extraordinary. Out from the depths of the 
mine the Kafirs were swarming, like bees from a 
disturbed hive. Some were crawling up the steep 
slopes; some skipping along narrow tracks, where, 
from our distant standpoint, we could see no foot- 
hold; some jumping from ledge to ledge; here and 
there a couple of them coming up in a bucket, 
with other Kafirs hanging on to the bottom of it 
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by the runners, flying through the air on such a ~ 
lengthy journey that you could scarcely believe a 
man could suspend himself by the arms sdé®long. 
‘On all sides the Kafirs were scrambling up to the 
surface—laughing, shouting, and singing, as merry 
as boys released from school. A dense continuous 
file of Kafirs was all the time walking up the tram- 
way: Kafirs half clad, Kafirs in old great-coats, 
Kafirs in jackets made out of sacks, Kafirs in 
shirts, Kafirs in .corduroy. Large numbers of 
them, too, had on old soldiers’ coats, which gene- 
rally showed up in bright red specks all over the 
workings, As the men were dispersing, the blast- 
ing operations commenced. A bell is supposed 
to ring, as the signal. for the firing; but on this 
‘occasion several shots were fired before the warn- 
ing rang out, and before the mine had been 
emptied of its dusky labourers. The charges are 
lit by one or two of the “boys” belonging to the 
different claims, while the proprietors look down ~ 
from the brink.. One claim-owner standing near 
us wished he had an opera-glass, so that he could 
see if his Kafir was lighting the fuse properly. 
Every few moments a quick, puff of smoke burst 
from the floor of the mine, followed by a dull rum- 
bling sound, and an immense mass of rock would 
. heave slowly over with a grinding crash. Whena 
more than usually good shot went off, the Kafirs 
clapped their hands and hurrahed, the mine echo- 
ing and re-echoing with their shouts. Frequently 
the hard clay would fly up viciously, and every- 
body ducked their heads behind the edge, though 
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there seemed little fear of fragments reaching us at 
such an elevation. It was most exciting to see two — 
or three blasts simultaneously—the whole crater- 
like mine seeming in volcanic convulsion, and the 
Kafir stragglers, in a state of scare, leaping behind 
clay walls, running into holes, or dashing excitedly 
up the sides. We overheard a claim-owner re- 
mark, rubbing his hands gleefully as he saw the 
flying pieces of rock: “ Aha! that shot has landed 
a rich lump on my claim!” Ina few minutes, the | 
huge basin, so lately a scene of busy life, was as 
silent as an open grave. Soon the sunlight faded. 
away from the opposite brink, and the dark blue 
of twilight gradually settled down in the bottom of 
the mine. — 

One look at the mine is not sufficient for anyone 
to form an idea of it, nor will anyone ever be satis- 
fied with one visit. It exercises a continual fasci- 
nation, and one must go at least once a-day, and 
gaze down into the wonderful abyss. About as 
full a conception of its magnitude that you can 
have is obtained from seeing the immense hills of 
sifted sand that stretch from the mouth of the hole. 
You begin to realize that for éight years from 8000 
to 10,000 men have been engaged in excavating 
that wondrous Colesberg “koppie.”’ Little did 


anyone dream, a few years ago, that that gently | 


swelling hill, then unknown and unnamed, rising 
in the midst of a dreary barren country, was soon 
to be heard of in all ends of the earth. “ All kin- 
dreds, and nations, and tribes” flocked to the 
magic ground. The hill disappeared as if by 
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enchantment, as one might chip an egg, ofr 
uncover a pie, previous to scooping it out. The 
sround was marked off into 700 plots. Twelve 
roadways, each fifteen feet wide, were left across 
the “koppie.” In those days no less than 
30,000 men, white and black, with every descrip- 
tion of primitive appliance, were working at once. 
As they dug, vast trenches began to form on each 
side of the roadways, which soon stood up in peri- 
lous isolation; now and then a cart and horse, or 
dray and bullocks, falling. over into the workings. 
Great landslips took place, and killed many of the 
diggers. Then these roadways were removed, and 
the koppie transformed into a wide- stretching 
basin, which by degrees deepened into the present 
enormous crater. 

The mine is 300 feet deep, a quarter of a mile 
wide, and three-quarters of a mile in circumference, 
occupying about twelve acres. It has been assessed 
at £1,500,000. The Dutch farm on which it stands 
was bought originally for £6000, but could not be 
purchased now for £4,000,000. The diamondifer- 
ous “blue” is a hard clay, so hard that it has to be 
picked, and quarried, and blasted like rock. The 
mine is a vast matrix, in which this geological 
accident of “blue” lies embedded. The surround- 
ing rock, in which no diamonds are found, is.called 
the “reef.’ As the mining operations proceed, this 
reef has continually to be removed, so as to lay 
bare the precious “blue.” This alone costs annually 
£100,000. All the claims are taxed for this, a 


claim valued at £4000 paying as its share £240 
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a-year. The “blue,” when it has been brought to 


_ the surface, is carted off to the ground of the pro- 


prietor. Here it is spread out for two or three 
weeks, to dessicate by exposure and the action of 
rain. If there be no. rain, then the stuff has to be 


_ watered, and water is dear in Kimberley. Then 


it is washed and raked in the puddling-troughs. 
The stones all fall to the bottom, and with them, 
of course, the diamonds, which are the heaviest 
stones of all. We once saw two gentlemen engaged 
in turning over the dark, washed: gravel, which is 
wet so as to display any stray gem that may turn 
up. During the three minutes to which our visit 
extended, the men had found a diamond each. 
Diamond-sifting, like love-making, is a dull busi- 


_ ness to an uninterested party. 


The two great evils that afflict Kimberley, in 
addition to dust and flies, are diamond stealing, and 
its allied crime, illicit diamond buying. The ten 
commandments, if they are not kept on the Fields, 
are at any rate condensed into one: “Thou shalt 
not steal diamonds.” The stealing, which is all 
done by the Kafirs; O yes, ali by those black 
rogues! is in part suppressed by means of overseers. 
These are white men, who are paid from £3 to £5 
a-week to do nothing but watch the Kafirs at their 
work. The natives, it is said, are amazingly expert 


at stealing diamonds. They can pick them up 


from beneath the very eyes of the overseer, either 
by their hand or between their toes. They swallow 
the stone, or secrete it in the mouth in such a way 
as to defy detection. The Kafirs, when they come 
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to the Fields, have orders from their chief to bring 
him back diamonds, and they obey. But the sharp 
Zulu “boy” does something on his own account as 
well. He knows he can sell the stolen diamonds 
in Kimberley, for there are unprincipled brokers 
who infest the camp like birds of prey. These, 
men, if discovered, are most severely dealt with. 
A system of entrapping is in vogue, which has been 
much commented on. A Kafir is sent to a sus- 
pected broker with a diamond for sale. The black 
is followed, and when the police think the transac- 
tion complete, rush in and try to catch the prckecs 
with the diamond on him. 

The “Fields” are a grander sight than the 
Pyramids. These last are the monuments of the 
degradation and toil of slaves, while the great mine 
of Kimberley will ever be associated with the 
civilising of thousands of the dusky sons of Africa. 
From far and near the natives come—Griquas, 
Basutos, Kafirs, Zulus—many of them travelling 
1200 miles from the interior. They arrive in Kim- 
berley with their bones staring through their skin. 
They tramp, week after week, on their long pil- 
srimage, subsisting on what they can kill in the 
shape of game. Failing this, the poor wretches 
have sometimes been seen picking up and eating 
_ bits of hide, also stray bones, which they first grind 
up. They arrive in Kimberley with simply a piece 
of linen round the loins, and carrying half-a-dozen 
assegais and three or four “knobkerries.” They 
are scarcely fit for work for some time. The rate 
of wages paid them is 10s; a-week and their food, 
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’ or St and keep themselves. If they are “found,” 
their food consists of meat three times a-week, the 
main dish being “ mealie-meal pap” (almost iden- 
tical with porridge). If they keep themselves, they 
scarcely ever take meat more than once a-week, 
and ‘then it consists of bullock’s head, or the 
_ coarser internal parts of the animal. The native 
generally stays on the Fields a year, after which time 
he goes back to his tribe plump and fat, and bearing 
a load no white man would care to undertake. In 
his blanket, which he throws over his shoulders and 
ties round his waist, he carries a suit of moleskin. 
clothes, a couple of guns, a pot, a tea-kettle, a grid- 
iron, a sauce-pan, three or four gaudy blankets, a 
pocket handkerchief, beads, wire, mealies for his 
food, knobkerries, and a piece of meat stuck on 
the end of one of his.assegais. He also bears back 
to his people ineradicable ideas of the value of 
wages, of clothes, of white modes of life,—a better 
man physically and mentally than when he first 
saw the metal metropolis of the interior of South 
Africa. Talking to a merchant about Kafir labour, 
he said to us: ‘“ Yes, they do earn lots of wages 
here, but—(with a twinkle in his eye that suggested 
profit)—the Kafirs don’t take it a@// away with 
them; ahem, we sell them a few things before they 
go home.” 

One day we went with a party of friends on a 
visit to one of the diamond-brokers, most of whose 
little offices stand together in a street leading off 
from the mine. Here we saw diamonds in galore. 
Package after package of the shining white gems 
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were brought in, and we streamed them: through 
our fingers like water, passing them round for in- 
spection—a thing I would not: have liked if I had 
been the broker! But he seemed quite easy in his 
mind; and in fact, if I remember rightly, once or 
twice turned his back! Diamonds, somehow, lose 
all apparent value when you see them in the rough 
and in large numbers. We were told that “Those 
few diamonds there represented £2000,’ and we 
were unmoved. A £100 stone is put in your palm, 
but you feel no precious thrill, A rough diamond 
is not nearly so taking as a gold nugget, 

One morning the Camp resounded with the news 
that a large diamond had been discovered—the 
largest ever found in Kimberley. The lucky owner 
kindly sought us out in the hotel, and out of a 
swathing of chamois leather unrolled the diamond ~ 
before our eyes. It was a 250-caret stone—a per- 
fect octahedron—“ off-coloured,” as the term is here 
—a tinge of lemon hue about it that might lower 
its value. When held between forefinger and thumb, 
it seemed so big as almost to lose its preciousness. 
The stone was said by some to be worth 45000, 
while others declared it would not fetch A1500— 
so uncertain is the valuation of very large diamonds. 

My father and I paid a visit to the Kimberley 
gaol. Among gaols it is unique. The buildings 
lack, of necessity, the massiveness and seclusiveness 
that prisons‘have in England—what can be done 
with sun-burnt bricks, wood, and corrugated iron ? 
—and the general business of the gaol is managed 
in an off-hand, amateurish way that contrasts 
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strangely with the sharp routine and dignity of an 
old-country gaol. We remember it as seeming like 
a lot of white-washed out-houses scattered round 
two rough back yards, while the warders, not having 
any uniform, might have been judged from their 
clothes and general air to be plasterers, or plumbers, 
or anything, in short, rather than gaolers. In the 
prison-yards were Zulu policemen, squatting in 
picturesque groups on the ground. In company 
with the energetic visiting-doctor we made the 
round of the cells. In the first were two native 
chiefs, who suffered the indignity of having to put 
out their tongues to the doctor. Next cell con- 
tained a number of coloured criminals, crouching 
round the wall, who were all adjudged in good con- 
dition. A sort of general inspection of health then 
took place about the court-yard, our friend the 
doctor thoroughly but deftly disposing of the 
various cases. Here there was a treadmill, the 
criminal power of which is utilised for the noble 
purpose of turning a washing-machine. I stepped 
on the wheel and trod for a few revolutions, the 
Kafirs on the mill looking as if they thought me an 
egregious fool. Close by was a large cell, contain- 
ing a most unusual spectacle: a tribe of bushmen, 
not criminals, but starving refugees from the war in 
-Secocoeni’s country, far to the north of Griqualand. 
There they were, all herded together—men, women, 
and children. Dwarfish, yellow, ugly-visaged people 
they were; the race who, in their native state, live 
in mountain-caves, shoot with the poisoned arrow, 
use the flint and steel, and smoke their native 
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opium; whose forefathers painted those marvellous 
pictures on the rocks, which have ever been the 
wonder of ethnologists. This huddled crowd of 
emaciated beings was a sight which, once seen, 
could not be forgotten. One could never dream 
that hunger and privation and savage life would 
lower man so near to the level of the brute; and 
yet there was the bushwoman “skelping” her 
squalling child, just like any fond British mother. 
In a room not far from this we were introduced to 
two ladies, one of them the matron of the gaol. 
My father invited her to come and hear our concert; 
he could not do less than proffer a ticket to the 
decent old lady who sat knitting beside her. 
‘She’s a prisoner,’ whispered the matron. “Ah, 
Mr Kennedy,” said the decent old lady, “here they 
put people in the gaol for things they would never 
dream of at home.” We were not long in discover- 
ing that she was Mrs , a notorious buyer of 
stolen diamonds! 

Kimberley, inclusive of the adjoining Bultfontein 
and Du Toit’s Pan diggings, which go to make up 
what is called “the Fields,” has a population of 
18,000. Of these, 10,000 are blacks; the Euro- 
peans number only 8000. The community is mar- 
vellous. It is not rowdy, as is popularly supposed. 
One day, indeed, I did see a brawl in the street. 
It originated with a foreigner, who, in an alterca- 
tion with a little stout man, angrily drew his 
_sword-stick. He made after the little stout man, 
who was never known to run so quick in his life. 
The latter dodged behind a waggon till the police, 
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seizing his adversary, dragged him off to gaol amid 
the guffaws of the delighted Kafirs. A Kafir is 
occasionally found dead in some outlying road, 
murdered ina native brawl; and now and again 
you hear of a suicide, as is not unusual in commu- 
nities engaged in feverish enterprises. But Kim- 
berley, judged by mining towns in other parts of 
the world, is singularly free from crime. We found 
here as intelligent and cultured a class of people 
as in any other town in the country: and they 
have no mean idea of themselves either. Kim- 
' berley has suffered in its time from ignorant depre- 
ciation, and it is but natural this should engender 
a little self-assertiveness. The people know that 
the Fields electrified a half-dead continent into 
prosperity. Cape Town has been slow to acknow- 
ledge this. There is little affinity, and less love, 
between the two towns. Kimberley, for instance, 
chafes at Cape Town reaping the duty on the 
large amount of goods imported for the Fields. 
As one man growled to us: “ The folks there, poor 
beggars! could not afford to eat the foods we im- 
port; and who drinks Champagne and Amontillado 
in Cape Town, I should like to know, eh?” At 
one time there was some talk of Griqualand West 
being taken over by Cape Colony; but the Fields 
were dead against it, to a man. 

Kimberley is largely a town of single men, who, 
when not sifting out diamonds, frequent the hotel 
bar, the billiard saloon, or the skating rink. If 
ever fast living could be condoned, it would be in 
the persons of those men of Kimberley. Life is 
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not too full of enjoyment on the Fields. What is 
there for these men, apart from their diamonds? 
They work amongst them, and talk of them, and 
think of them, all day long. The rush of week-day 
work, by its impetus, sometimes carries business 
over into Sunday Men even talk of diamonds at 
the church door. One Sunday, a young fellow, 
with tired look, came yawning up to the hotel 
about tiffin time, and I said to him: “You have 
been hearing a dull sermon, surely!” “Sermon!” 
he echoed; “no fear: I’ve been diamond-sifting !” 

There are people here from all parts of the 
world. Every continental capital has sent its 
diamond merchants here. Jews are to be seen in 
large numbers. There are restless spirits from 
the gold fields of Australia, roving fellows from 
the mines of California. One day, within five 
minutes, I had spoken to a Dane, a Russian, an 
Orcadian, and a man from Canada. The indi- 
vidual digger of the earlier Fields has almost 
vanished, and large companies are swallowing up 
the smaller claims. The majority of the people 
here are not colonial: they have come direct from 
Europe. It is a pity they have not built them- 
selves a more abiding city. The truth is, though 
every Kimberley man will indignantly deny ‘it, 
that they have no absolute certainty in the con- 
tinuance of the diamonds. They have had faith 
enough to remove a mountain; but it has not been 
strong enough to lay one stone on top of another. 
Diamonds alone created Kimberley; but for them, 
a civilised town would never have been shot into 
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uncivilised space for the next generation, at least. 
It looks like a logical sequence that, with the decay 
of diamonds, must come the end of Kimberley; 
but there will be a town here as long as South 
Africa exists. The interior is fast settling up, and 
trade with Kimberley must continue. 

A community of such energy and enterprise, 
with such tastes, and the memory of comforts left 
in other lands, never before inhabited such a sterile 
waste. But not the least of the marvels of Kim- 
berley, is the manner in which some of the people 
have rendered the interior of their houses comfort- 
able and charming; in some cases ornamenting them 
with choice works of art, pictures, vases, recherché 
furniture, and invariably an elegant piano, on which 
you hear perhaps a sonata of Beethoven, or the 
latest comic opera of Sullivan. Nor are the plea- 
sures of the table forgotten. We dined one even- 
ing at a gentleman’s house, who entertained us 
with a repast that would have graced any club in 
Pall Mall, and which was served by his coloured 
“Doys” in a quiet yet expeditious style that would 
have pleased the most fastidious gourmand. 

_ High prices prevailed at one time in Kimberley, 
and to some extent prevail still. But we paid only 
a very little more for hotel living here than in the 
other South African towns. In times of drought, 
brown sugar has been 2s. 6d. a pound, and other 
things in proportion. Milk and potatoes are always 
dear. Eggs were selling at from 5s. to 6s. a dozen 
when we were in Kimberley. Firewood is parti- 


cularly expensive; but then as it is never very cold, 
G 
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no fires are required save for cooking. Meat is not 
dear, but bread undoubtedly is, for here the element 
of skilled labour comes in, and you have to pay a 
shilling a pound for your loaf. The Kimberley 
washerwoman has her pretensions also. A resident 
will get his linen washed at 8s. a dozen, but a visitor 
has to pay 10s. Perhaps this is owing to the high 
price of water. It is strange that we should have 
to include water as an item of expense, but here 
you pay 4s. for a large barrel, 2s. 6d. for a small 
cask. Last year there had been severe drought, 
and the small cask had risen to 10s. Water is of 
variable value in Kimberley, but never at any time 
is it used with such prodigality as in the old country. 
The supply is solely from wells and rain-water. 
The price of goods in Kimberley depends on “trans- 
port.” Everything is brought up from Port Eliza- 
beth, or from Cape Town, most of the way by 
bullock waggon—in the one case 500, in the other 
700 miles. Imagine Great Britain to be sparsely 
populated, the country destitute of railway, little or 
no grass on its plains and hills, and not overmuch 
water in its rivers. Then imagine goods landed at 
Brighton, and having to be wearily dragged by 
oxen up to Aberdeen, and you will have some idea 
of how the wants of Kimberley are supplied ; for 
Kimberley has to get nearly all its supplies from 
without. Much of the food, and all of the drink, 
furniture, and clothing, all the many items that go 
to make up house plenishing, yea, the very town 
itself, in the shape of planks and sheets of iron, 
have been hauled by bullocks over many a thirsty 
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plain and toilsome berg to this far, lone-lying spot. 
The dearness of transport, the price of material, 
together with high rates of wages, have been the 
reason for the smallness of the houses in Kimberley, 
for no one will doubt the abundance of room. The 
probability of high or low rate of transport, even 
the very existence of transport, depends entirely on 
rain or norain. If there is no rain there is no grass, 
and if there is no grass the oxen die; and become 
the prey of jackal and vulture. At this time the | 
rate of transport from Port Elizabeth to the Fields 
was 26s. the hundredweight. When there have 
been some weeks of drought, prices of provisions 
rise. The general store is the Kimberley barometer. 

The Scottish element is strong here, and St 
Andrew’s Day is held with &/at. The dinner is a 
great feature. The tickets for the last celebration 
were three guineas each, which included champagne 
and twenty different kinds of wine.. The whole 
works of Soyer seemed laid under contribution. 
Appetite was awakened by a furious blast of the 
bagpipes. “Kail soup” figured on the bill of fare 
along with “venison cutlets and guava sauce.” A 
“Scotch haggis” sturdily held its own against 
“stewed kidneys with champagne.” “Ice aspara- 
gus” and “Marachino jelly” brought up the rear 
of forty choice items. We missed amongst the vege- 
tables that great luxury in Kimberley—cabbage. 
‘There was a cabbage one day on the table of a 
Scotch friend with whom we were very intimate, 
but we heedlessly partook of the dainty without 
comment, and it was not till we had left that we 
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suddenly recollected cabbages were 7s. 6d. each in 
Kimberley. We soon found ourselves in a circle of 
very dear Scotch friends, who strained every nerve 
to make our visit what it undoubtedly proved to be, 
one of great pleasure. Under their auspices, horse- 
rides to this and that part of the country round— ~ 
walks and drives—and last, not least, heart-cheering 
Scotch “teas,” delightfully enlivened our visit to 
the Diamond Fields. 

We performed in the Theatre Royal, a com- 
modious hall. Here the Scotch Church temporarily 
meets every Sunday, a pulpit being fitted up on 
the stage. In Kimberley the songs of Scotland 
did not fall on unappreciative ears. “Why,” said 
one man, “since the Kennedys have been here, 
folks have stopped drinking Cape brandy, and Irish, 
and French, and stick to nothing else but Scotch 
whisky; and (becoming serious) there’s more people 
attending the Scots Kirk, too.” Another, address- 
ing a clergyman of the Dutch Reformed Church, a 
dignified bachelor, said, “My good sir, you should 
go and hear Kennedy’s ‘Nicht wi’ Burns,—youd 
go and get married at once!” “Oh,” replied the 
clergyman, in a superior manner, “I could get mar- 
ried any time I choose, without the aid of Burns !” 
We sang ten nights. This was not long enough to 
exhaust the enthusiasm of our audiences. Hitherto 
I have maintained a little reticence as to our pro- 
fessional business throughout South Africa. I can- 
not refrain from mentioning here that it was always 
good—in some places excellent—but that, taking 
the population into account, we had greater success 
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in Kimberley than in any other town in any part of 
the globe. And so, cheered by public favour and 
private regard, we bade adieu to the Diamond 
Fields. A large cavalcade of our Scotch friends 
escorted us from the town, surrounding the cart 
with warmest wishes for our safety in the downward 
journey that lay before us. Long way they came, 
but at length wheeled round, with a “Good-bye and 
God speed,” the last lingering friend waving us a 
heartfelt farewell eighteen miles from the town. 
The last link was broken with Kimberley, the most 
remarkable spot on the face of the earth. 


** Far had we ridden, 
An’ mickle had we seen; 
But sic a toon as Kimberley 
Saw we never nane.” 
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from Kimberley, most of the way through 
the Free State. Our team had again 
CY. undergone a change. In Kimberley the 
best of the horses, “ Prince,’ had died. 

He was replaced by “ Diamond,” whom we bought 
on the Fields for £28. We also invested in a 
riding horse for my sisters, so as to relieve the 
tedium of the long journey. We stayed for the 
night at a Dopper’s house. A very religious man 
he was, held family worship, and said a long grace 
before and after meals. In the evening, the whole 
household sat round the spacious apartment, while 
we sang them one or two glees, to which they lis- 
tened with not much apparent pleasure; but when 
we gave them “French,” and the “Old C,” their 
faces brightened at once. Formerly the Boers 
were a most ignorant class; but now they have 
wakened a little to the benefits of education, and 
the more well-to-do Dutch farmers have occa- 
sionally a schoolmaster living in the house. There 
was one here—an Englishman, colonial-born, who 


% @ HE first day we travelled thirty-six miles 
; 


% 
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had resided a long time amongst the Dutch. He 
lamented to us privately that he felt it hard 
“having to live amongst people of no education.” 
What was our surprise to find, in the course of 
conversation, that he had never heard of Brigham 
Young, or the Mormons: well, that might be par- 
doned ina man living in the solitudes of South 
Africa; but he also knew nothing of Robert Burns, 
and—strangest of all—had never heard of Shakes- 
peare! The man was an object of pity and won- 
der. He was, let us hope, a most exceptional case. 
Perhaps, after all, he was more to be excused than 
a lady we once met in England—a lady of educa- 
tion—who spoke of “that sweet song of Tenny- 
son’s, ‘ The Flowers of the Forest.’’’ The children 
of this Dutch farmer were taught Dutch only, 
which is rather unusual, as English is largely 
taught amongst the Boers. This farmer was a stern 
Dopper, who hated the English and their tongue, 
and whose only literature was the Bible. The 
Boers are not a reading people. We were told 
that in fifty houses you would not find fifty books. 
My father and I slept in the little schoolroom, with 
sheep-skin “karosses” for a bed. The charge for 
accommodation was high, but the food was good. - 

The second day’s travel was thirty-six miles. 
_ This was the roughest road we experienced in 
South Africa—water-worn and rocky—the ruts 
sending bags and bundles flying out of the cart, 
and a sharp jolt throwing one of my sisters off the 
back of the cart into the road: happily, she was 
unhurt. The scenery was a delightful succession 
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of rounded “kops” and “koppies.” Nowa flock 
of partridges would whir before us, now we would 
see a group of beautiful cranes, now a gorged aas- 
vogel, now a vivacious herd of bounding spring- 
bok, Once or twice we came upon Kafir farms, 
the slopes round which were alive with oxen and 
sheep. The natives take great care of their live- 
stock, giving their cattle fully as good accommo- 
dation as themselves. 

We reached Fauresmith, a quiet Dutch town. 
Our concert took place in the Court Room, where 
we had a capital audience—the people, as is their 
wont in this town, bringing their own chairs. It 
was most amusing to see a gentleman in full even- 
ing dress coming down the street with a chair on 
each arm, followed by a party of ladies, and the 
end of the procession brought up by two or three 
Kafirs, each carrying three or four chairs on his 
head. In the hall were soon collected plain 
chairs from dining-rooms, red-cushioned chairs from 
drawing-rooms, here a settee, there a sofa, here 
a ponderous old arm-chair, a stuffy family heir- 
loom—all spread anywhere about the floor, at the 
sood pleasure of the owners. The joke was, that 
friends seeing each other, brought their chairs 
together in little clumps, till I believe there was not 
a straight row in the room. The hotel here was 
rather comfortable, but the bedrooms were facing 
the back-yard, where the domestic animals freely 
ranged, Just aswe retired to rest,a knock and a voice 
came to the half-closed door, “ For goodness sake, 
be sure an’ keep yer door shut, or the pigs ’Il be in!” 
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Next day we journeyed thirty-four miles to 
Phillippolis. We breakfasted at a farm kept by a 
most intelligent Dutch woman. The house was neat, 
but primitive; the chairs were “cane-bottomed” 
with strips of raw hide. .We amused the children 
by a song or two, and the big strapping son, com- 
ing in from the stable, rewarded us with a tune on 
the concertina. We saw few houses all this day, 
and scarce a vehicle. The towns hereabouts are 
connected by a slim thread of travel. The hem of 
civilisation is sewn with wide stitches. The weather 
was ecstatic, and we saw, more than once, indica- 
tions of mirage, for which South Africa is remark- 
able. Phillippolis was the most primitive town of 
the kind that we had seen. It was a tranquil place, 
with one narrow street, and a disproportionately 
large Dutch Reformed Church at one end of it. 
~The minister of this is a Scotsman, the Rev. 
Mr Frazer, who is a man of mark, and has had & 
frequent calls from Cape Town. He is much — 
beloved by his people, who, it is said, make him 
presents of milch-cows, bullocks, and sheep. If he 
has to goa journey, the farmers send hima carriage. 
Folks have been known to pay more than the value 
of farms in the neighbourhood, for the sake of 
being under his ministrations. The clergy in these 
parts have great power over their people. 

We performed in the Court Room, next to which 
was the post-office, the sacred precincts of the latter 
being granted us as side-room. In Phillippolis 
we met an old South African veteran, who was 
engaged in the heroic task of cleaning glasses in 
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the hotel-bar. He was a perfect Bodadil—full of 
strange colonial oaths—a mass of cuts and scars — 
sewn together with brag. “Allamuckta! don’t you 
imagine there’s any good in the nigger—Jeroo- 
salem! J’ve seen enough of them—they’re a lot 
of sweetly-smelling cherubs, they are! Oh yes, tell 
me all about them. Blow-me-tight! why, I’ve 
fought in every Kafir war that ever was! I’m 
wounds all over—there’s not an inch of me that aint 
got knocked about. An assegai stuck me in the 
eye; there’s a gash, look, in my cheek; there's a 
knobkerrie dent on my skull; there’s a bullet up 
my back; a lump hacked off my calf—Great 
Czesar’s ghost! know what fightin’ the nigger is!” 

Phillippolis to Colesberg, our next stage, was 
thirty-two miles, in the course of which we re- 
crossed the Orange River, here running in a grand 
rocky defile. Along with our horses and cart, we 
were ferried over in a punt, which will be superseded 
by the fine bridge now being built. We were back 
once more in Cape Colony, so far on our southward 
journey down to Port Elizabeth. Colesberg has 
an exceedingly quaint and picturesque situation. 
It lies in a nest of “spitzkops,” or rocky hills—hills 
so covered with rocks that they look like dry rugged 
cairns, neither earth nor grass about them. The 
people of Colesberg have been nicknamed “ rock- 
scorpions.” A “spruit” runs through the town, and 
babbling water-courses take the place of gutters, 
while trees delightfully shade the streets. Close to 
the town is a grand cone-shaped mountain, the berg 
after which the place has been named. We lived at 
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the Masonic Hotel, which is kept by Mr Ferguson, 
a genuine Scot and an enthusiastic musician. 

In company with several of the citizens of Coles- 
berg, we went the round of the churches, the readi- 
ness of access giving us the idea that the keys were 
all kept in one bunch. We visited the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and then the plainer Dopper Church, 
close by; also the Wesleyan Chapel, humbler still; 
and lastly, the Church of England, which, even in 
its smallness, was struggling after cathedral glories. 
The Dutch Reformed Church is a building of vast 
proportions, with a massive pillared front, like a 
temple. It cost £24,000. The Dutch are not 
close-fisted in church matters. We saw, a few 
days afterwards, the Dutch Reformed Church in 
Cradock, the chief building of the town, which cost 
£30,000. The Dutch Reformed Church is the 
largest body in South Africa. It has a Theologi- 
cal Seminary at Stellenbosch (a town a little way 
north of Cape Town), and numbers 107 ministers. 

During our travelling in these districts, we fre- 
quently saw flocks of domesticated ostriches— 
now in a hedged paddock, now in a stone kraal, or 
very likely walking unconfined about a village. 
Sometimes, when we stopped at a homestead, we 
saw the feeding of the farmer's ostriches. On 
one occasion, there were twenty or thirty little 
chickens, and two full-grown birds. A coloured 
boy came with a dish of “mealies,” and it was a 
pretty sight to see the little ostriches waltzing 
after him, bowing and becking, with the big birds 
spreading out their ample wings with joy at the 
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sight of food. Ostriches have become an important 
“pursuit” in the colony, and few of the birds 
roam wild south of the Orange River. In many 
places the farmers have given up sheep, and taken 
exclusively to ostriches, which they will repent 
some day, when the feathers lose their fancy price. 
A pair of ostriches will fetch £100, though some 
pairs have been sold for as much as £4600, from 


their known breeding qualities. Ostriches lay 


every other day—on an average, 100 eggs a-year. 
Chickens a month old are worth £10; at two 
months, £12, 10s. When they are six months 
old, the plucking commences, and is continued 
every seven months. The value of feathers ave- 
rages from £5 to £20 each plucking. In Port 
Elizabeth market; they fetch from £45 to £50 
a-pound. 

What an eventful three days’ drive we had to 
Cradock! The first day we had thirty-six miles 
of rain and mud. The country was a continuous 
morass. In a part of the veld which was more 
than usually lonely, we fairly stuck. The cart had 
got into the deep ruts of a dray, and as these were 
too wide apart for our vehicle, the wheels became 
inextricably wedged in. The axle was bent in 
a moment, the lower half of the wheels being 
twisted out, and the upper half jammed against 
the side of the cart. It was a desperate fix. The 
horses by no amount of whipping or shouting 
could be got to advance an inch; it was equally 
hopeless to get them “back.” So, amid pouring 


rain, vivid lightning, and deafening thunder, we ~ 
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hauled the luggage out into the mud, to lighten the 
cart; but even then the horses could do nothing. 
There was no house or help within miles. What 
were we to do? With the butt-end of the whip, 
with an old chisel, with a bit of stick, even with 
our very fingers, we dug out the stiff clay from 
between the spokes of the wheels. Then, with 
shout and shove and lash, we got the horses to 
drag out the creaking cart. Saul, poor man! was 
very down-hearted at the unfortunate affair. 
Luckily, by dusk, we reached a small road-side 
inn, called Macassarfontein. How thankful we 
were to get even its poor accommodation! As it 
is not the custom in this country to have fires, 
except for cooking, we could not get our dripping- 
wet clothes dried. It was not the most pleasant 
_ thing in the world to put on our cold damp clothes 
next morning. 

This second day we again drove thirty-six miles, 
and reached another wayside hotel, the first two- 
storied building we had seen for weeks. The third 
day we went forty-two miles. The road was 
wretchedly heavy, and matters were not mended 
by the continual scraping of the distorted wheels 
of the cart. At one deep spruit there was a violent 
jolt, and my father was shot clean off the front seat 
into the air. Before he fell, he had presence of 
mind and time to say to himself, “I must take care 
of my leg;” so he rolled over, and escaped the 
wheel by a hair-breadth. He had landed flat on 
his back in the stream. The horses dashed up the 
steep side of the spruit, and when we looked back 
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in nervous anxiety, we saw him staggering up in a 
deplorable state of mud, but providentially un- 
scathed. I at once cancelled the “ Postponement 
of Concert” placard that had flashed through my 
mind.. This accident delayed us but a few moments. 
Our motto was “Onward!” In these long journeys 
every minute was valuable. We spared no effort, 
but pushed on resolutely, and faithfully kept all 
our appointments in a tour of unusual length, 
and most exacting to man and beast. We ar- 
rived in Cradock at four in the afternoon. That 
night we were all in such good “form” that the 
audience never would have dreamt of the three 
days’ toil we had had to reachthem. Here we had 
the axle of the cart straightened, and broken springs 
replaced. 

From. Cradock we had a two days’ drive of 
seventy miles, over a hilly road, made toilsome by 
the late heavy rains. Our destination was Somer- 
set East. This is a beautiful little village, clean 
and bright, lying at the foot of a mighty berg, 
2000 feet high, whose mammoth spurs stretch down 
like elephantine toes into the plain. The clefts of 
this grand mountain are clad in luxuriant bush, 
where are occasionally found the lion and the 
jackal. In this village we met with the warmest 
reception from the inhabitants, many of whom we 
found to be fellow-countrymen. In the distribution 
of playful names, to which the colonies are very 
much addicted, Somerset East has been called 
“Little Scotland.” We gave two entertainments 
here. When the morning of departure came, quite 
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a number of friends gathered at the hotel to say 
good-bye, and three or four of the townsfolks, 
mounting their horses, gave us a pleasant escort 
some miles on our way. 

Seventy-five miles, performed in two days, brought 
us to Graaff Reinet. This journey was not par- 
ticularly remarkable, save for the grandeur and 
beauty of the landscapes, which, like those of the 
Katberg and the Amatolas, relieve South African 
scenery from the charge of tameness. Graaff 
Reinet is one of the oldest towns in Cape Colony, 
having been founded in 1786. Its name is a wed- 
ding of the name of the then governor, Jacobus van 
de Graaff, and that of his lady, whose maiden name 
was Reinet. The population is not much more 
than 4000. It is as pretty a village-town as there 
is in all Cape Colony. Fine mountains closely en- 
compass it on three sides. The streets are wide, 
and stirring business and rural charm go pleasantly 
hand in hand. The Town Hall is the place where 
entertainments are generally held. We paid rent 
for it, but got merely the shell of the building. We 
had to seat it, light it, and clean it. Chairs had to 
be borrowed all over the town—forty from this 
place, fifty from that; a dozen from one kind lady, 
four or five from another private house, some from 
the hotel—the streets being busy best part of a 
day with Kafir “boys” carrying the seats. Then 
the lighting had to be attended to. There were 
only two oil-lamps, which belonged to the Choral 
Society of Graaff Reinet. The walls were covered 
with rough wooden sconces, to fill which for three 
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nights required £1, 3s. worth of candles. Foot- 
lights were improvised by placing candles in groups 
of half-a-dozen in tin shades. One night there was 
considerable excitement, when, under the influence 
of a strong draught, the “dips” melted away, the 
liquid tallow in the trays latterly flaring up in an 
alarming manner. The most dangerous of the 
lights was kindly removed by a gentleman in 
luxuriant flaxen moustache and side whiskers. 
Next day I was accosted in the hotel by a stranger, 
a clean-shaven man, who said: “I suppose you were 
pretty glad I came to your help last night.” “You! 
Really, I don’t remember—” “ Not likely,” said he, 
lugubriously; “I’m the man that ¢rzed to blow out 
the foot-light !” 

The railway from Port Elizabeth to Graaff Reinet, 
a distance of 200 miles, is almost completed. At 
this time we had to drive twenty miles to a small 
station, where we shipped horses and cart down to 
Port Elizabeth. When we got there, we committed 
them to the care of the friend under whose experi- 
enced guidance we had purchased them. He was 
of invaluable service to us during our stay in South 
Africa, and concluded a series of kind offices by 
getting our cart and team put up to auction during 
our visit to Natal. They fetched a good price, 
despite the fact that 280 Government horses were 
about to be put on the Port Elizabeth market, in 
consequence of the termination of the Zulu War. 
We had now finished a large portion of our tour, 
having circled over the length and breadth of the 
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NATAL—A ZULU NERO—THE COMING OF THE BOERS—THE MAS- 
SACRE AT WEENEN—THE RISE AND FALL OF THE NATAL 
REPUBLIC. 


interest of the world so much as Natal, 
is and that interest will not be lessened in 
Bo the future. A halo of romance has 
always hung over the little colony. The 
struggle between civilisation and barbarism, which 
in the Cape Colony has been diffused over larger 
tracts of country, has in Natal been focussed in 
limited compass, and the interest intensified by the 
fiercer and more warlike races with whom the 
European has had to contend. Natal was so called 
from its having been discovered on a Christmas 
Day, 25th December 1497. But there has been 
Bee bya of “ Peace on earth, good will towards 
men,” in its eventful history. 
With 1812 commence the stirring ee of Natal. 
_ Then uprose the great Zulu chief Chaka, who, in his 
unparalleled career of bloodshed and restless agres- 
sion, was a combination of Nero and Napoleon. 
Tribe after tribe of fugitives, flying from his fero- 
cious rule, rushed over the Zulu border into Natal, 
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and in their rage and despair fell upon the peaceful 
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and industrious Kafirs who then occupied the 
land. | 

The country was a scene of misery, and massacre, 
and chaos, when the fierce Chaka swept mercilessly 
through Natal, slaying men, women, and children, 
burning kraals and crops, and carrying fire and de- 
vastation far beyond the present southern boundary 
of the colony. In 1828, the bloodthirsty Chaka was 
slain by his brother Dingaan. Natal began to be 
repeopled by Zulu fugitives. At this time a party 
of English adventurers arrived, having for their 
object the opening up of trade with the interior of 
the country. These men established themselves 
as chiefs, and attracted towards them the refugees 
from Zululand. Over them all, Dingaan held 
despotic rule. But an enemy was approaching of 
whom he little dreamed. The Dutch Boer was 
coming to occupy the land. 

One of the most striking episodes in the history 
of Cape Colony, is that of the flight of the Boers 
from what they considered the injustice of our rule. 
Truth to tell, the British and Dutch could never 
fraternise. We were as colonists democratic, they 
were patriarchal. They wished to be by themselves, 
and rule themselves, and have as much land as they 
liked; for a Dutchman loves land greedily, even 
though he does not utilise a third of it. Further- 
more, the Boers wanted to manage the Kafirs as 
they pleased, our treatment of them being far too 
philanthropic for Dutch tastes. At the present 


time, the Dutch do not perhaps conduce vitally to _ 
the progress of South Africa, but they did a great 
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work in those days of yore, when they went forth 
as “voortrekkers,” or pioneers, into vast unsettled 
territories. Boldly they “trekked” into the wilder- 
ness, fighting with savages and wild beasts, travel- 
ling through the Orange Free State, and over the 
snow-capped Drakenberg into Natal. They moved 
in armed bands, their waggons loaded with their 
hhousehold goods, and their cattle driven before 
them in large herds. They believed themselves to 
be like the Israelites of old, going to a Promised 
Land of peace and rest. Towards the end of 1837, 
a thousand waggons had arrived in Natal, and 
these dauntless “ voortrekkers” spread themselves 
over the north-western part of the country. 

Their leader was Pieter Retief, a good man of 
Huguenot descent. Being an honourable man, he 
wished to buy the land they occupied from the 
native chief. So, in 1838, Retief with a train of 
sixty-six men visited Dingaan, who gave him a 
deed of cession. The Boers remained two days, 
and before returning, went to say good-bye to. 
Dingaan. The farmers had been told that, accord- 
ing to Zulu custom, no man must approach the 
chief armed. So they left their guns outside the 
kraal, and entered the enclosure unsuspectingly. 
They were invited to sit and partake of some 
refreshment. While thus defenceless, Dingaan made 
a signal, and three or four thousand warriors rushing 
upon them with their war-clubs, massacred the entire 
party. Ten thousand Zulus immediately invaded 
_Natal, to slay the immigrants before they heard of 

». this treacherous act. At a certain spot, now the 
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village of Weenen, or “weeping” (so named from 
the sorrow of this day), the Zulus burst upon the 
foremost parties at daybreak, and slew them with- 
out respect to age or sex. The other parties would | 
have been murdered also, but for the news of the 
dire event being brought by a few survivors. By 
this act of treachery, over 600 persons had been 
ruthlessly butchered. What were the Boers to do 
now? Would they leave the Promised Land, that 
had cost them all'those toilsome months to reach? 
would they forsake the soil dyed by the heart's 
blood of their brethren? No; their trust was in 
God, and they would go forth to do battle with the 
heathen! Four hundred men, under the brave 
Pieter Uys, set out to attack the barbarous chief— 
an act of the utmost daring, as Dingaan could have 
commanded 20,000 of an army. The band of 
heroes were surrounded by an ambush in a narrow 
gorge, but managed to dash through the Zulu ranks, 
Good Pieter Uys was mortally wounded. “Go 
home!”, said he to his son, who was only twelve 
years of age; but the boy refused to leave his 
father, and died fighting by his side. The English 
adventurer-chiefs of Natal now threw off allegiance 
with Dingaan. With an army of 3000 Kafirs they 
invaded Zululand, but were annihilated by 10,000 
of the enemy. Dingaan at once marched down 
through Natal, as far as the then little village of 
Durban, where a vessel took on board all the sur- 
viving Englishmen. The Zulus, having devastated 
the country and stolen all the cattle, went back to 
their own land. é 
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Pretorius, a Graaff Reinet farmer, now crossed 
the Drakenberg, and being a brave and able man, 
was made commander of the immigrants. With 
700 men he put the Zulu army to disastrous rout ; 
Dingaan flying for his life, and setting fire to his 
capital. Butin a few months Dingaan had another 
army in the field. War was again imminent, when 
revolution broke out in Zululand. Mpande, a 
brother of Dingaan, headed a party who were tired 
* of such continuous bloodshed, and in alliance with 
the Boers attacked the great chief. The fight was 
unparalleled in its terrible slaughter; hundreds 
perished in this the last struggle of the Zulu despot. 
Dingaan fled to the north, where he died by the 
hand of an assassin. To him succeeded Panda, on 
whose death the Zulu sceptre was wielded by his 
son—destined to make his name more famous than 
even Chaka or Dingaan—Ketchwayo! 

The Boers now held Natal. They established a 
Republic, and peace and prosperity reigned through- 
out the land. Settlement spread rapidly by the 
influx of Dutch farmers from Cape Colony, and in 
five or six years fugitive Zulus increased the popu- 
lation to 100,000. An event now happened which 
ultimately brought about the fall of the little 
Republic. Some farmers had their cattle stolen by 
the natives, and the suspected kraals were burnt, 
and seventeen children carried away by the Boers, 
The robbers, it is said, were encouraged by Faku, 
the Pondo chief, in order to punish the Dutch, 
whom he feared. This Faku now began to be 
alarmed for his safety, and sought the protection 
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of the British, who sent an army of 250 men into 
Pondoland. At this time the Boers were nego- 
tiating with the governor of Cape Colony, asking 
that their independence might be acknowledged by 
the Queen, and promising not to make any attacks 
upon the natives, and not to countenance slavery. 
Answer came back that this last act of theirs had 
greatly resembled aggression, and encouragement 
of slavery; that their independence could not be 
acknowledged, and that our military possession of 
the bay might at any time take place. Whereupon 
the Volksraad declared they would never consent 
to a garrison being placed in their country. So the 
governor of Cape Colony proclaimed he would take 
military possession of Natal. In May of 1842, our 
army from Pondoland suddenly seized Durban. 
Recovering from the surprise, the Boers defeated 
the British troops; but on the arrival of our rein- 
forcements, the Dutch removed to Maritzburg. 
Here, in May of 1842, the Volksraad unanimously 


acknowledged the authority of the Queen. Natal 


had become a British colony. 
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“LANDING AT THE PORT OF NATAL—DESCRIPTION OF DURBAN— 
MILITARY AMENITIES—COOLIES AND KAFIRS—-THE SUGAR 
PLANTATIONS—OUR CONCERTS IN DURBAN. 


@ ORT ELIZABETH to Durban is about 
\ 400 miles. We left on Friday at noon, 
and very early next morning called at 
East London to land mails. At two 
o'clock on Sunday afternoon we lay off 
the Bluff of Durban,—the bold headland, with its 
gleaming white lighthouse, that marks the entrance 
tothe Port. The bar wasdistant about three-quarters 
ofa mile, and marked by heavyrollers. Oursteamer 
was not very large; but, owing to the tide being 
low, it could not cross. So anchor was cast, and a 
small tender came alongside, lurching violently in 
the swell. There was no gangway, and the unfor- 
tunate passengers had to watch carefully their 
chance of jumping from the one vessel to the other. 
A step of one foot would suddenly deepen to one 
of four or five, landing the unwary amongst the 
trunks and boxes that crowded the small deck. 
Of course the ladies could not tranship in this 
delightfully primitive manner; so they were packed, 
two at a time, in a deep basket, and let down by a 
crane. Then, to add insult to injury, the bilge- 
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water began to spout from the steamer’s side, and 
it completely deluged the little tug before it had 
time to move off. The whole arrangement was 
slovenly in the extreme. The tug crossed the 
foaming bar without taking on much water, and 
in a few minutes we had rounded the Point. The 
wharf was picturesquely crowded with towns- 
people, red-coats, and Zulus. We hired five black 
“boys” to carry our smaller luggage up to the 
town, about a mile and a-half distant. There is a 
railway from the Point to Durban, also omnibuses 
and drays; but, being Sunday, the communication 
was stopped. 

We walked up to town along a road heavy with 
sand, and lined each side by tropical shrubbery. 
It felt very much warmer here than in Cape 
Colony, and we were glad when the sandy road 
led into the long main street of Durban. Our 
troubles were not over, however. When we got to 
the first hotel, we could get audience only with the 
brother of the proprietor, who thought there were 
no vacant rooms, and that every other house in 
town was also crowded, owing to the return of so 
many of the military from Zululand. The pro- 
prietor himself was indulging in his after-dinner 
nap, from which we were told he dare not be 
roused. After indulging in his forty winks, which 
occupied forty minutes, he kindly awoke, and told 
us “he was full” So we “trekked” off to other 
quarters, followed by our Zulu contingent carrying 
the luggage. We arrived at another hotel in time 
to get the only remaining rooms. 
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Durban is built on a sand-flat, which stretches 
from the bay to the Berea, a wooded hill rising ’ 
three miles back from the coast. On the Berea are 
situated the villas of the wealthier inhabitants, 
while the town itself is mainly occupied by the 
numerous places of business. Durban has long 
wide streets, down which the houses and stores are 
comfortably ranged. They do not cramp each 
other in close, high, rigid masses as at home. There 
is here all the openness and airiness generally 
found in the smaller colonial towns, where skies 
are hot and space cheap. But we were told that 
building-sites were not so cheap in Durban, and 
that the commendable openness was owing to a 
regulation whereby no one is allowed to erect a 
dwelling-house on less than 3,500 square feet of 
ground. In the middle of the town is a railed 
garden, which at this time displayed but little 
beauty in the way of flowers, but was rich in shrub- 
bery and shade-trees. Close to one end of it, in a 
separate plat, stands the elegant Post Office, which 
to our eyes lost a good deal of its neatness by hav- 
ing a pile of sand-bags on the top of it. We saw, 
at a commanding corner, a store whose roof was 
also fitted up with one of these impromptu batteries. 
_ These told tales of the great scare in January and 
February of this year, when the folks were almost 
on the point of fleeing the colony, and when the 
shipping in the bay held itself in readiness to take 
on board the panic-stricken population. 

The Durban we saw was not the real Durban. 
Ordinarily a decent sort of place, it had been trans- 
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formed by the Zulu war into a noisy, rowdy town. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s policy had flooded Durban 
with disbanded military. The canteens were doing 
a roaring trade; brawls took place at the street 
corners. The pavements were thronged with idle 
troopers and volunteers, whose weather-stained 
uniform attested the hardships of the campaign. 
The hotel echoed all day with the animal spirits of 
young officers. One night an inebriated lieutenant 
locked his room-mate out, and the latter banished 
sleep from all eyes, till long past midnight, by his 
loud knockings and shouts for admittance. The 
bedrooms were so slimly built that everything was 
distinctly heard. The next night an altercation 
took place in the open yard, round which the 
bedrooms were ranged. One young officer called 
another, “Coward!” upon which there was a rush 
to their respective rooms for swords. These were 
measured, seconds at once appointed, and the 
maudlin duellists rushed off to wipe out the quarrel 
with “bl-l-ud!” In all probability they got no 
further than the hotel-bar, as the papers breathed 
nothing of gore next morning. We met with all 
kinds of people just returned from “the Front.” 
From morning to night all conversation was about 
“the Front.” We were disgusted at hearing a 
fellow, amid a group of friends, narrate one of his. 
exploits: “While we were potting away in the 
battle, I sees a wounded nigger in the grass. I 
takes a good comfortable aim at him, but dynamite- 
my-eyes if I didn’t miss him. I wasn’t going to 
lose him, you bet, so I goes up an’ puts the muzzle 
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of my gun right again his skull, an’ I’m hanged if I 
didn’t lift the lid of his head right off!” And the 
brute looked round smiling for applause, and got it. 

Commissaries, assistant-commissaries, and sub- 
assistant-commissaries, moved about the hotel in a 
state of great dignity; special correspondents also, 
and special artists; military adventurers, and 
hangers-on of all kinds. Among others, we met 
with a ship-mate, a young Irishman, who had 
come out from the old country as a sort of free 
lance, to “do something under Chelmsford,’ and 
whom we now saw booted and spurred, in all his 
lieutenant glory. Another gentleman we met had 
got a temporary commission, and had “ Captain” 
stuck in front of his name. He had been at one 
- time a panorama lecturer. “Oh,” said he, “what 
a splendid opening I see in South Africa for a 
diorama of the Zulu War! Oh, if I could only get 
free of this confounded Government billet, off to 
England I go, and get a man to daub me off a lot 
of views. Posters I know where to get—old ones 
of the Franco-German War. ‘Battle of Sedan’ 
Pll just call ‘ Taking of Ulundi, and so on. Come 
out to the Cape, and tour the Western Province, 
amongst the Dutch, don’t you see, ha, ha! And 
won't I pile on the agony: ‘This view here, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the Battle of -Isandula, where 
the colonial-born and Imperial troops, back to 
back, fell fighting side by side!’ Go it, dead nuts, 
you know, on the colonial-born. Good lead that— 
sure to take. By Jove, there’s a fortune in it! 
Good-bye !” 
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Durban has a population of 10,000, of whom 
half are Europeans. Being the only seaport of 
the colony, it is a centre of flourishing business. 
It is a town devoted to commerce and “ transport,” 
—a community receiving goods in large boxes from 
steamers, and sending them up in smaller boxes to 
the interior. There is a great trade done here with 
Natal generally,—with the Transvaal, and with the 
Diamond Fields. The latter saved the little colony 
from bankruptcy, after some years of severe com- 
mercial depression, opening up a large market for 
Natal produce and imports. 

The streets of Durban are picturesque with 
Zulus and coolies; and here are sharply contrasted 
the two races of Africa and India. The Zulu is a 
fleshy, muscular, independent sort of fellow; the 
Indian coolies are thin, diminutive, and far more 
pliantly servile and reliable than the Kafir “boy.” 
The latter will fold his arms at a street corner, and 
tell you quietly that he is not open to do any more 
work that day, as he keeps his evenings for himself. 
The Indian women, in their flowing coloured robes, 
with massive gold rings on their arms, gold rings 
round their ankles, and gold filagree ornaments in 
their noses, do the domestic work of Durban. At 
the hotel, it was most striking to see one of these ~ 
queenly ladies, with a broom for sceptre, coming to 
clean out your bedroom! The Indian coolie, with 
his delicately-chiselled features, grave look, pearly 
teeth, and glossy black hair; with his white turban, 
white tunic, and coloured sash around his waist, is 
a civilised man, and compares favourably with the 
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strong, lazy, laughing Zulu. The latter is so strong 
and healthy, and fulfils all one’s ideal of coloured 
labour, that you marvel at seeing those alien 
coolies; but the Zulu will not serve more than a 
few months at a time, and is fit only for rough 
unskilled work. Hence he is useless as a labourer 
to the capitalists who have invested in sugar and 
coffee plantations, and hence has come about that 
extensive introduction of coolies, who can be relied 
upon for a number of years. There cannot be less 
than 14,000 of them now in Natal. They are 
bound to remain in the colony for ten years. The 
first half of that time they are bound to the planta- 
tion, the other five years they can work for whom 
they please, and after that they have a free passage 
home. The plantations are on the fertile belt of 
low-lying coast-land, which is splendidly adapted 
for sugar-growing. Coffee has proved next thing 
to a failure, as the entire crop for one year has never 
been more than a thousand tons. Other kinds of 
tropical plants are cultivated, but chiefly “the 
cane,” 7500 tons of sugar being exported annually. 

We gave eight performances in Durban, in the 
Trafalgar Hall, which, like a good many colonial 
halls, is a concert-room, with a theatrical stage at 
one end. It is a very plain building, capable of 
holding 400 or 500 people. We had good audi- 
ences, but the “gods” were the noisiest we had 
met with in any part of South Africa. This was 
chiefly owing to the war element—to the shady 
populace that follows in the train of an army. I 
am afraid that these rough customers kept some 
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of the respectable “ Berea people” away at first; 
for it was only after a night or two, when the celes- 
tials had quieted down, that the townspeople came 
out with their wives and daughters. We found 
considerable appreciation of our country’s songs 
here. There are a good many Scotsmen in Dur- 
ban. So enthusiastic are they, that last year they 
held a banquet on St Andrew’s Day. The chair 
was taken by the Superintendent of Education for 
Natal, Mr Russell,—a talented and genial Scots- 
man, whose speech on the occasion we have now 
before us, and which is far above the general level 
of banquet utterances. Songs, too, were given by 
several musical Scots, whose acquaintance we had 
the pleasure of making while in Durban. 
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SX 
% ARITZBURG, the capital of Natal, is 
fifty-two miles inland from Durban— 
by railway it will be as much as seventy. 
The train runs as yet only half-way, 
the engineering difficulties being un- 
usually great. Leaving Durban, you pass through 
rich plantations, alternating with densely luxuriant 
bush. Shortly the line commences to ascend. The 
country rising from the coast is exceedingly broken 
and hilly, necessitating continuous cuttings, blast- 
ings, and embankments. The curves, I should 
think, are unparalleled in their number and sharp- 
ness, and a coach-and-four could not tool safely 
along the track. Chasms yawn now to the right 
hand and now to the left, while the undulating 
landscapes that display themselves at the highest 
portion of the line, are grand in their wild expan- 
siveness. One table mountain haunts the memory 
yet, so large and majestic its proportions. 
The railway fare is cight shillings; the other half 
of the journey, by coach, cost £1. The coach ride 
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is through hilly country. Long before this, you 
have lost the jungle-like vegetation of the hot, low- 
lying seaboard, and ascended into more bracing 
air, with a complete change of vegetation. The 
dense bush disappears, and you have open grassy 
country. When we got out of the train at Botha’s 
Hill, there was “ Murray’s Bus” waiting for passen- 
gers. This was a “Cobb’s Coach,” capable of holding 
about a dozen people, and their Lilliputian lug~ 
gage, which is limited to 12 lbs. each person, though 
it is needless to say that that regulation has long 
been a dead letter. Among our fellow-passengers 
was the aforementioned Mr Russell, whom we found 
to be an Edinburgh man, and whose remarks on 
the landscape helped to pass the four hours plea- 
santly. The coach was drawn by six horses, 
changed three times on the road. The driver was 
a very intelligent fellow, who had once been a 
“gentleman,” but had fallen somehow from the 
drawing-room tothe splashboard. The vehicle had 
broken down the preceding day, and its underworks 
were now held together with ropes, while through a 
rent in the bottom the red dust was wafted up as 
from a small volcano. The most notable part of 
‘the drive was the Inchanga Hill, with its long 
gradient, up which the passengers walked, admiring 
the many beauties of the scenery. On we sped, 
over grassy downs, into hollows, and over breezy 
ridges. They had need be breezy, in all conscience, 
as the air.at some places reeked with carrion. Once 
we saw a party of Zulus cutting up a dead ox, while 
the large vultures were hovering hungrily a few 
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paces off, till the natives had done with the carcase; 
and this, too, alongside one of the most travelled 
roads in South Africa. Crossing a neat iron bridge 
over the Umsindusi River, we passed the Maritz- 
burg Cemetery, which lines each side of the road, 
and in a few minutes finished our journey at the 
Crown Hotel. 

I have nothing but praise for Maritzburg. It is 
situated in the heart of “fair Natal,’ and is the 
prettiest town in South Africa. While being a 
_ place of some size, and having many of those advan- 
tages which would reconcile a city man from home 
to make it his residence, it possesses a distinctly 
rural charm. It stands on a gently-sloping plain; 
at the foot of a range of hills. Swelling grassy 
country is visible at the extremity of any of its 
thoroughfares. Inthe heart of the town, the streets 
are composed of fine large stores; as they stretch 
outwards, they gradually lose their municipal air, 
and become roads lined with trees, with a “ burnie” 
gurgling gratefully on either side, and elegant villas 
peeping coquettishly through the rich veil of foliage 
that clusters round them. The suburban houses 
have their gables covered with vines, and their 
verandahs with extraordinarily luxuriant creepers. 
Everywhere there are gardens of sweet-smelling 
flowers, while the hedge-rows are all composed of 
roses, that bloom from one year’s end to the other. 
The town still bears evidence of the Arcadian tastes 
of its founders,—those early immigrant Boers, who, 
in 1838, thought to‘make here a village Paradise. It 


was named after the Dutch leaders Pieter Retief 
; I 
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and Gert Maritz—Pietermaritzburg being its full 
name. On the whole, Maritzburg is a more enjoy- 
able town than Durban. It stands high on the 
inland plateau, and has a fine cool climate in the 
winter, while Durban lies on the flat, semi-tropical 
coast, and is generally humid and sultry. | 
The Zulus are a continual source of interest in 
these towns of Natal. They are powerful, well- 
built fellows, and inveterately cheerful. Their 
srins are always at half-cock; if you look at them, 
their faces are at once wreathed in smiles. It may 
be said that the Kafir supplies South Africa with 
laughter. If you hear merriment anywhere, be sure 
it proceeds from the native, not from Boer or Afri- 
cander. There is more sparkle in a Zulu’s left eye 
than in a Dutchman’s two eyes put together. Never 
was there a more appropriate word than that of 
“boys” as applied to the Kafirs. They are self- 
satisfied, jolly, happy-go-lucky in their work. Their 
clothing is never ample, but what they do wear is 
worn with grace. Their well-shapen bodies set off 
the most ragged coats or trousers. Tatters on a 
Kafir never suggest dirt, squalor, or destitution, as 
on a home beggar. They are very fond of orna- 
ment or finery. The men trim their hair into 
strange shapes, and any day in Maritzburg you 
may see them sitting on the curb-stones doing up 
each other's “wool.” With a smali piece of stick 
they pluck up the hair into ridges, or peak it like 
horns. Their toilette is completed by a long piece 
of bone thrust through the quaint coiffure. The 
Kafir ladies do not seem to indulge in anything so 
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_ fantastic, their hair being made up into as near an 

approach to a simple chignon as their short bristly 
tresses will allow. The Kafirs bore large holes in 
their ears, in which they carry their snuff-boxes, 
small bouquets of flowers, scraps of paper, or bits 
of ivory. They are very fond of wearing soldiers’ 
coats and cast-off helmets and busbies. Failing 
these, the Zulu will look elegant in a corn-sack, 
with holes cut for his head and arms. Another 
thing that strikes one is the effect the Kafirs pro- 
duce by simple means. I have seen a “boy” with 
_a piece of pink tape bound round his forehead, who 
looked as attractive as an Acis; and another who 
was equally handsome in a coronet of green leaves. 
The Kafir seizes on everything that can be used as 
ornament—beads, brass buttons, gold braid, shreds 
of coloured cloth, or bits of glass; and every native 
carries a stick, sometimes two or three. You might 
as well expect them to be wanting an arm or a leg 
as be without their “knob-kerrie.” They stride 
along, swinging it if a short one, or using it asa 
walking-stick if about the length of a spear-handle. 
On the country roads you see the Zulus on the 
tramp, with their sticks across the back of their 
necks, and grasped in both hands, as if going 
through calisthenic exercise. 

The normal condition of the Zulu seems to be 
loafing. They work for six or eight months, some- 
times a year, but seldom stay longer. One Maritz- 
‘burg gentleman told me that it is well to get a 
good name as a master amongst the Kafirs, for 
then you are never in want of help. Even during 
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the late scare he was not left without “boys.” It 
soon spreads abroad that you are a desirable “baas,” 
in which case the whole of the tribe will serve you, 
if need be. One fellow will come for half-a-year, 
perhaps, by which time he fancies he has made 
enough money to buy a wife. Then he goes back 
to the kraal, and gets his brother or his cousin to 
work for you. If they like you, they will come any 
distance to your place. This same gentleman was 
at that time being served by members of a tribe 
that lived 150 miles off, on the Lower Tugela 
River. There are scarcely any Kafir women in 
service. Those you see are descendants of slaves 
from the Dutch settlements. The reason of this 
is, that the Kafir woman is of great value, that is, 
as a marketable article. The father can sell her to 
a suitor for ten or fourteen head of cattle. You 
can imagine an old Kafir parent saying to the 
expectant bridegroom, with a twinkle of the eye, 
“Oh! yes; you can have your bonnie lassie—when 
the kye comes hame!” Then when the girl becomes 
a wife, she does all the work about the hut, hoes 
the ground, sows and reaps, hews wood and draws © 
water; while the happy husband loafs all day, 
merely doing such light work as milking the cows— 
an exchange of occupation as pronounced as in the 
case of John Grumlie. It is not known, however, 
that his Zulu prototype ever showed discontent 
with his lot! The more wives he marries, the more 
ground he can cultivate, and the richer he becomes. 
There are no old maids in Zululand; and as long 
as polygamy exists, it will be impossible for Euro- 
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peans to get Kafir women for servants. The 
colonists, however, do not feel this so very irksome. 
A Scotch housewife in Maritzburg told me she 
preferred a “boy” to a Kafir girl, as he was so very 
much cleaner and handier. It takes a little time 
for one to get over the peculiar sensation of seeing 
a black man doing the cooking, the cleaning up of 
bedrooms, and the making of beds. A good Kafir 
is areal blessing. A friend informed me he had 
thad one for actually six years. He did all the 
cooking, and the waiting at table. “I admire him; 
I love him!” said my friend. And this leads me 
to remark, that the relations between black and 
white in Natal are much more satisfactory than in 
the “old colony,” as they here call the Cape Colony. 
The “boys” seem more intelligent, vivacious, and 
industrious, and the colonists speak of them more 
kindly. War or no war, the Natal Zulus have ever 
been friendly to the settlers. During the scare 
after Isandhlwana, most of the Kafirs fled to their 
kraals, thinking their homes would be devastated by 
Ketchwayo’s invading army. This sudden exodus 
instantly raised the price of labour, and even now,. 
six months after the panic, the Kafir wage is double. 
_ In Maritzburg, at nine o’clock each night, a bell 
rings, the signal for the natives—man, woman, and 
child—to leave the streets and retire to their homes. 
This seems at first rather a harsh restriction; but as 
the Zulus generally go to bed about eight o’clock, 
the regulation only affects a few confirmed loafers, 
and was made to prevent robbery and _ lawlessness, 
Any coloured person seen abroad after hours is 
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liable to a fine of half-a-crown. Should he fail to 
stand when hailed, the white policeman calls on his. 
Kafir henchman, who flings his “ knob-kerrie” after 
the fugitive, “bringing him down,” and then “taking 
him up.” In this matter, white and black are not 
equal in the eyes of the law. -I have seen more 
than one Eutopean on Maritzburg streets at night, 
whom it would have been advisable to put under 
this regulation; but then, I suppose, we would hear 
a great outcry about “the liberty of the subject.” 
There is another regulation to the effect, that no 
native is allowed to remain more than five days in 
a town without accepting service. This also seems 
at first a little harsh; but it has been framed for the 
safety and well- betng of the community. One can 
pardon the European law-maker for being a little 
stringent, when one recollects the total whites of 
Natal number only 20,000, amongst 350,000 blacks. 
Along with some friends, we paid a visit to the 
country-house of a Maritzburg gentleman, who is 
famed for his plantations. The villa lay some three 
miles off. Some of the party drove, others rode. 
The artist of the Graphic chanced to be there, and 
I had the honour of bestriding his steed, which had 
been in most of the battles of the Zulu War. 
Reaching the house, we partook of the usual after- 
noon cup of tea, then went, under guidance of our 
host, to see his gardens and forests; for forests they 
are in truth,—acres upon acres of land, covered 
with timber of his own planting. As a general 
thing, he sets from 10,000 to 12,000 trees a-year; 
one twelvemonth he planted 26,000. “Look at 
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that,” said he, stopping with pride before a large 
spreading gum-tree; “I planted the seed of that 
fourteen years ago,”—a proof of the wonderfully 
genial climate. Our friend showed us also a little 
Druid circle of oaks, which he did not seem to 
value so much because they were oaks, or had 
grown so swiftly, but because they were English. 
They were continual reminders of his far-away 
home. In one belt there were 10,000 fir trees— 
only a small section of his estate. His orchards 
were rich in oranges, limes, apples, pears, nectarines, 
Cape gooseberries, and bananas—temperate and 
tropical fruits emulating each other side by side. 
One central plot was occupied by a magnificent 
collection of cacti, in all the variety of form that 
these strange plants present. Down on a slope, a 
small field was being ploughed with a couple of 
_ bullocks, while further below, in the valley, stretched 
many a goodly acre of meadow and plantation. 
Maritzburg used to be regarded as “a Sodom and 
Gomorrah,” so hot was it, and dry, and its hills so 
treeless and barren-looking. But now the land- 
owners round about have taken to growing timber, 
which is not only a pleasant and valuable adjunct to 
their country homes, but must, in the course of time, 
beneficially affect the climate of the town. The 
gentleman we visited this afternoon has shown a 
vast amount of enterprise, and done so much to 
stimulate his neighbours as to make his work take 
higher ground than a mere hobby. 

Natal is not yet to any extent an agricultural 
colony. Itis chiefly commercial. As half the white 
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population live in Maritzburg and Durban, and a 
considerable number besides in the villages, there 
are naturally few farmers. This is to be accounted 
for by the bad system under which the land has 
been alienated by the Government. The Dutch 
Boers, when they “trekked” into Natal, took patri- 
archal possession of something like 8000 acres each, 
their right being confirmed when the British took 
over the colony. Since then, European settlers 
have got grants of equally large extent, so that now 
six million acres, or half the colony, are alienated 
in this extravagant way. Speculation in land was 
thus fostered, and one company alone, the Natal 
Land and Colonisation Company, has bought 
for a mere trifle three-quarters of a million of 
acres. As a land company, it has fulfilled one 
part of its title, but has not done anything to en- 
courage settlement. Europeans are also excluded 
by the larger estates being leased in small holdings 
to the natives. This is in addition to two millions 
of acres reserved by Government for the use of the 
Kafirs. Then 400,000 acres have been granted to 
missionary societies, or laid out in townships; so 
that only four million acres are left for the disposal 
of immigrants, and much of this is said to be useless, 
or in secluded districts. Affairs have become so 
bad that the Government is thinking of buying 
back some of the land it so improvidently re- 
linquished in those early days. Natal, at present, 
is not a colony for the farmer. The people seem to — 
go in more for wool; and large tracts that would 
make fertile farms are now occupied as sheep-runs. 
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In the remoter districts farming is only a trifling 
auxiliary to pastoral pursuits, the grazier only grow- 
ing enough to supply his family and himself; but 
in the midland districts there is a nearer market, 
and though farming is here also secondary to stock- 
breeding, yet there is sufficient wheat produced to 
supply the people of Maritzburg. Dairy produce 
is not so plentiful, for we had to put up with pre- 
served butter at the Maritzburg hotel. We were 
amused one day at a strong healthy farmer living 
there, who, on the butter being handed him, said: 
« Are you sure, now, this is fresh butter?” “Oh 
yes,” answered the waiter cheerfully, “just out of 
the tin this morning !” | 

With regard to cost of living, Maritzburg can 
compare favourably with other South African towns. 
The item one would stickle at most would be that 
of house rent. As in Durban, the dwelling-houses 
are built on a large plot of ground, with a garden; 
_ and all this goes to make rents high. It is not so 
much that the tenant does not get value for his 
money, as that less might suit him. Many a man 
would be content with a smaller piece of ground, 
or more limited accommodation. The rent of a 
cottage with four rooms is from £2, 10s. to £3 a- 
month. The taxes on this will amount to 25s. or 
30s. a-year. Other items are more satisfactory. 
Beef, for example, is only 5d., and mutton 6d. a Ib. 
Bread is 44d. a lb. Milk sells at 5d. a quart; 
butter at from 2s. to 3s. per lb.; and eggs at 2s. 6d. 
a dozen. Vegetables are dear, cauliflowers being 
sometimes 2s. each. Potatoes fetch 29s. a cwt. 
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These were the market prices ruling when we were 
in Maritzburg. The war has, I think, increased the 
cost of living, as Jast year the prices were a good 
deal lower. The item of coal does not trouble the 
Natal housekeeper, as fires are scarcely ever re- 
quired save for kitchen purposes; and then it is 
firewood that is used, for which you pay from 3s. 
to 3s.5d.acwt. Ifweturn to another considerable 
item, clothing, we find that ready-made clothes 
are very little dearer than in England; sometimes, 
strange to say, cheaper. On the whole, living is 
dearer than in the old country, but then wages are 
higher. A skilled workman does not get less than 
ten shillings a-day. Besides which, a steady man 
need never be out of employment. 

One Sunday we went to hear the great Dr 
Colenso, who was appointed Bishop of Natal in 
1853. Hewas known in England as an eminent 
mathematician, and came out to South Africa as a 
missionary bishop, where he became equally famed 
as the champion and well-wisher of the Zulu. I 
am afraid, however, that he might have remained 
unknown to the world at large, but for his daring 
criticism of the Pentateuch. This roused against. 
him the ire of universal Christian orthodoxy, and 
he was brought before a court of South African 
bishops in Cape Town, on a charge of heresy. 
Being pronounced guilty, Dr Colenso refused to 
abide their decision, said he had been appointed 
by the letters patent of the Queen, and owed no 
allegiance to the colonial court. He appealed to 
England, and was upheld in his position. Dr 
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Colenso preaches in a neat little ‘church, with a 
good congregation. This Sunday, by a strange 
coincidence, we heard him discourse on the Book 
of Exodus,—his text having reference to the wan- 
derings of the children of Israel, which he declared 
was nothing more nor less than a spiritual allegory. 
He said that St Paul also held the same view of 
the matter; and that if the worthy Apostle had 
lived in these later days, he would have been 
brought before the Church Court, and subjected 
to damnatory utterances. Dr Colenso lives at 
Bishopstowe, a charming residence some miles out 
from Maritzburg. Here he has natives employed 
in printing the Bible, Prayer Book, and other works 
in the Zulu language. 

We made a large number of friends in Maritz- 
burg, amongst others the Rev. Mr Stalker, minister 
of a native congregation here, under the auspices of 
the Free Church. He preaches in a square, com- 
fortable building, with plain seats, a pulpit, and a 
harmonium played by his wife. The singing, as 
in all Kafir kirks, was better than the ordinary 
_psalmody at home. Mr Stalker spoke in English, 
translated by an experienced interpreter. His 
hearers were most attentive and well behaved. 
There were rather more men than women present. 
A large number of the women had at one time been 
Boers’ slaves. When the Dutch masters brought 
their Kafirs with them to town, once in two years, 
to purchase the necessaries of life, these slaves took 
the opportunity of running away. The collection 
at this native church was taken up once a-month. 
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The Kafirs subscribe enough to pay for the inci- 
dental expenses of lighting, cleaning, &c. Mr 
Stalker spends the week in school teaching. He 
believes that the sooner the Kafirs learn the English 
language, the sooner will they become civilised 
and Christianised. 

One day a friend and his good lady took my 
sisters and me to see-the Umgeni Falls, thirteen 
miles from Maritzburg. We left at nine in the 
morning in a light waggonette and pair, while our 
friend accompanied on horseback. At once we 
commenced the ascent of the formidable Town 
Hill, which lies immediately on: the outskirts. It 
is six miles long, a series of steep acclivities. The 
poor horses stuck every few yards. Perhaps they 
had not been accustomed climbing hills; perhaps, 
as was more likely, they had not been used to such 
driving as mine. To increase the trouble, the whip 
broke, and the sweating horses stood stock still, 
deaf to all shouts. The day was wearing on and 
matters getting desperate, so our friend rode ahead 
to a wayside inn, and returned with another whip, 
a short-handled one, with a long heavy thong, by 
means of which the horses were driven to the top 
of the hill. Then we bowled along delightfully. 
From the head of a slight rise we saw, across a 
stormy landscape of dark billowy hills, an immense 
mountain range looming purple in distant mists, 
its snow-capped summits rising boldly into the 
unclouded blue of the sky. The Drakensberg !—the 
western boundary of Natal, and the historic range 
over which the Dutch “voortrekkers” crossed in 
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those eventful early days,—now stretching its giant 
outlines before us, seventy miles away. At last we 
reached Howick, where are situated the beautiful 
Falls) We drew up at a pretty little hotel, a 
favourite honeymoon resort. We found the place 
in a state of “laager)’ the verandah piled up with 
a breastwork of sand-bags. These led on to an 
earth wall four or five feet"high, in front of which 
had been dug a deep trench, three feet wide. This 
wall enclosed a large square, which would have 
taken a great number of men to defend. ‘The 
house was evidently intended to be arallying point 
for the country people round, had Ketchwayo 
invaded Natal as Dingaan had done before him. 
In this fortified hotel we had a quiet lunch, our 
digestion not spoilt much by the sand-bags rising 
before the windows. Then we walked a short 
distance to the edge of the abrupt gorge, into which 
the Umgeni River precipitates itself. Down this 
we painfully slid and scrambled till we reached the 
bottom, in full view of the Falls. There they were, 
falling 350 feet in one sweep to the foaming cauldron 
beneath. The river was not very full; but we 
fancied that, though with more water the falls might 
have gained in power, they would not have increased 
in beauty. They descended in shining white spray, 
catching on little rocky points here and there, which 
seemed momentarily to intensify the foam. But 
the full leap is broken by no ledge, and the eye 
gazes with complete satisfaction on the water 
flinging its silver masses clear down to the base of 
the sheer precipice. All round circle the towering 
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bush-crowned cliffs, shutting you from the upper 
and outer world, a turn of the gorge hiding the 
further course of the river. A person could spend’ 
hours here in this picturesque seclusion. We 
had scarcely time to admire, much less become 
dreamily poetical. As our last concert in Maritz- 
burg took place that night, we did not delay too 
long. Our friend kindly gave up his horse to me 
for the return journey, and his good lady drove the 
waggonette into town, handling the ribbons with 
great skill. Driving and riding are universal accom- 
plishments of colonial ladies. 

The laagered hotel at Howick reminds me there 
were in Maritzburg also some “ signs of the times.” 
A large warehouse, for instance, had its windows 
boarded up with heavy planking, pierced with holes 
for musketry. Only a day or two previously, the 
creat “laager” built in the market-place was re- 
moved. A friend told me that his large two-storied 
store was at one time in danger of being pulled 
down, as it commanded the interior of this fortified 
enclosure. Many a home in Maritzburg has been 
made sorrowful by this Zulu War. It seemed to 
us that nearly every other man we met had a crape 
band on his arm, and great numbers of ladies were 
clad in mourning. While we were here, the Maritz- 
burg Carbineers arrived from the front. Half of 
the corps had been at Isandhlwana, and perished 
at the base of its tall dark rock. Will the full 
story of that dreadful battle ever be written? 
Numberless are the incidents to be picked up 
in connection with the South African Flodden. 
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‘Its story must be based largely on conjecture— 
circumstantial evidence forms the material of the 
tragic tale. One gentleman in Maritzburg has a 
tattered copy of Scotch songs that was picked up 
on the scene of the catastrophe. Another has one 
of the “band tickets” of the ill-fated 24th Regi- 
ment, with the music of “The Tar’s Farewell,’— 
the last tune that was played. On the back of it 
is the melody, “We don’t want to fight.” We had 
presented to us a ragged book of MS. music from 
Isandhlwana, its pages covered with blood and 
dirt, and many of them torn and trampled beyond 
deciphering,—a ghastly memorial of the struggle. 
The true story has yet to be compiled. Not till 
some reliable “induna,’ or head man of the Zulus, 
has been interviewed, will we arrive at the facts of 
that which no white man lived to tell. 

The war has not been an unmixed blessing to 
the colony in any way. ‘True, there has been 
lavish expenditure of money; but it has been 
poured into a certain groove. Hotel proprietors, 
transport riders, and owners of cattle, have all 
reaped a rich harvest; but shopkeepers have con- 
fessed to me they have been sorely distressed by 
the prevailing high rates of transport. Private 
enterprise was powerless against the Government. 
Means of transport were virtually set up to auction, 
and the colonial purse was no match for the capa- 
cious pockets of John Bull. One day a Kafir was 
seen going along Durban streets with a dirty piece 
of paper in his hand, which turned out to be a 
£1000 cheque, for transport services he had ren- 
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dered to the Government, There has been a good 
deal of bungling in the course of the campaign, 
—one department clashing with another, and pro- 
ducing monstrous mistakes. Were the British 
ratepayer to know clearly the gross waste of 
public funds through insane mismanagement, and 
an unthrift totally unknown in ordinary commer- 
cial transactions, he would never pay a penny to 
prosecute another war. 

Sitting in the Maritzburg hotel, I heard a loud 
chorus in the street, and going out, saw the return 
of one of the tribes of the Native Contingent. 
What a spectacle! The thoroughfare was filled 
with a wild procession of Zulus, dressed in all the 
panoply of barbarous war. Every man had his 
large shield of hide, a bundle of assegais under his 
arm, a gun strapped on his back, another carried 
over the shoulder, a canvas swag slung at the back 
of his neck, and a portable commissariat of water- 
calabashes and mealie-bags at his back. The 
warriors were all ragged and weather-beaten. They 
revelled in every variety of old military uniform. 
Trousers they had none, but round their waists 
they wore strips of hairy hide, or bunches of wild 
cat’s tails, that flapped to the time of their agile 
steps. Some of the “braves” were almost entirely 
nude, and had their gleaming black bodies adorned 
with strings of beads. Looking down the street 
you saw a long array of nodding plumes, battered 
slouch hats, gleaming bayonets, assegais, and knob- 
kerries, appearing above the red dust stirred by the 
host of bare feet; while the whole line of the pro- 
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cession was covered with a wall of those piebald 
buffalo-shields. Bonnie Prince Charlie’s Highland 
army could never have matched this for savage 
picturesqueness. As it moved along it sang a 
hoarse chant of victory. The van shouted one part 
of the tune, the middle were at another, and the 
rear shouted at its own free will. One time the 
voices would sink into deep grunts, that, given by 
so many hundred throats, sounded like loud thuds. 
Then the men would give a fierce sharp cry—half 
shriek, half whistle—that seemed to tear the very 
air. Never for a moment did the monotonous 
“thud, thud, thud,” of the deep bass voices cease, 
now here, now there in the lengthy array. In front 
of the motley army danced a Zulu woman, scream- 
ing at the pitch of her voice, and. waving a long 
stick. The warrior host had not the slightest 
affinity with the decent respectable street. The 
prosaic shop-signs of “Mr Brown, Draper,” and 
“Mr Robinson, Bookseller,” seen across the mass 
of wild-faced, semi-nude savages, and through the 
bristling assegais, had a most peculiar effect. “Ha, 
ha!” laughed a bystander—“they’ve got their 
bayonets stuck in properly zow; when they left 
the town they had them butt-end uppermost!” 
What impressed us as much as anything was the 
overwhelming number of blacks, From every door, 
from every lane, down every street, the Zulus came 
running. The pavements weré lined with them, 
open-mouthed in their excited curiosity. We could 
realise fully now the disproportion of numbers 
between natives and Europeans. Still singing and 
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shouting, the Zulu contingent marched briskly on, 
till it reached a hill a mile from the town, when it 
broke up into what resembled a wide-spread pic-nic. 

We gave nine entertainments in Maritzburg,— 
more in proportion to the population than in any 
other South African town. We received most 
generous public appreciation, warmest courtesy 
from the press, and exceeding private kindness 
in Maritzburg. The concerts took place in the 


Theatre Royal, a spacious building. It is owned — 


by a spirited colonial impresario, who had been » 
giving dramatic representations for seven consecu- 
tive months previous to our visit. This, too, in a 
population of only a trifle over 4000. The theatre 
is, of course, lit with oil lamps. Cape Town and 
Port Elizabeth are the only two towns in South 
Africa that have gas. But long ere this we had 
ceased to lament its absence. We could not desire 
a more brilliantly-lighted stage than that of Maritz- 
burg or Durban. The last night here was a 
“bumper.” On that occasion the Mayor and Town 
Council attended ina body. A number of enthu- 
siastic Scotsmen publicly presented my father with 
an address and a splendid diamond ring—their 
spokesman being the Hon. W. Macfarlane, Speaker 
of the Natal Parliament. The ring was, as he ex- 
pressed it, “composed of diamonds from Kimberley, 
and gold from the slopes of the Drakensberg, ’—- 
an appropriate souvenir of a kindly colony. 
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DURBAN TO CAPE TOWN—A PERILOUS BAR—STATISTICS OF OUR 
TRAVELS—FAREWELL TO SOUTH AFRICA. 


oe had a pleasant journey back to Dur- 

ban, where we embarked on the 1oth 

August to catch the steamer that left 

Cape Town on the 26th. Though on 

landing we had been taken across the 
bar at Durban free of charge, yet now, on going 
out, we had to pay ten shillings each for the little 
trip—Z2 for the four of us. Our remonstrances 
were met with the soothing excuse that the trip 
was a dangerous one! We did not get drowned, 
however, as some equivalent for our money, but 
passed the surging bar in safety. The passengers 
were hauled up on board the larger steamer in a 
wicker chair, by means of a crane, which, though 
also a perilous process, was performed free of 
charge. Next day we lay off East London, where 

we picked up some passengers—among them a lady 
and her daughters, who were brought over the 
rollers in a lifeboat. The passage of the bar had 
been most hazardous. The boat struck several 
_ times on the sand, while the waves repeatedly 
washed over them. At length, with great difficulty, 
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they were brought on board, the lady’s eldest 
daughter fainting clean away with the excitement. 
We called next at Port Elizabeth, then at Mossel 
Bay. At the latter port we took on an elderly 
gentleman, who had travelled from a small village 
inland, and had never seen the sea before. His. 
innocence and ignorance were highly entertaining. 
Shortly after getting out to sea, he came to me 
with white, anxious face, saying, “I’m not all right 
here” (pointing to his head); “is this sea-sickness ? 
I’ve often heard of it.’ And upon my assuring 
him that it undoubtedly was, the poor man took to 
his berth for the rest of the day. We reached Cape 
Town on Sunday morning. On the Monday night 
we gave our farewell performance there to a splen- 
did audience. 

Thus ended our tour through South Africa. In 
the course of it we had travelled 1360 miles of 
colonial roads, and 1800 miles of colonial waters— 
3160 miles in all. We had given 82 performances, 
singing in 24 towns. Leaving out the sea-journies, 
we had an average of 56; miles of road-travelling 
to each town. Including the voyages from England 
to the Cape and back, we had in our short tour of 
six months travelled 17,160 miles. 

A party of Scotch friends assembled on the 
wharf at Cape Town to see us off. Souvenirs of all 
kinds—a Zulu shield, gemsbok horns, a painted 
ostrich egg, and lovely ostrich feathers—were given 
us at parting. As the steamer moved away, our 
friends waved a warm farewell, and we returned 
their signals till we could see them no longer. 
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‘We never seemed to get further away, however, 
from that noble Table Mountain. There it stood 
in all its silent, naked grandeur, bathed in the 
superb sunshine of one of the loveliest days we ever 
experienced at the Cape. The bright skies shed a 
beauty over the town. The waters of Table Bay 
were calm and blue. Far beyond its further shore 
extended the line of the Blueberg Mountains, sleep- 
ing in drowsy haze. At length the noble ranges of 
the Cape faded into the deepening gloaming; but 
there lived in our hearts the memory of a pleasant 
and profitable journey through a most interesting 
land, bestrewn with many friendships. 
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